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Sizes 2-7 
Rs 17.95 
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¡A new style of fun. ou’re up to your neck in it! Active poplins, satin cottons, cambrics, lawn 
two x two, voiles, 100% polyester, plain and printed. And denims in six brand new shades—strawberry 


pink, light blue, dark grey, navy blue, maroon and rust. BO MB VE IN 


(BD. 3571 No one understands agirl like we do z 


prints as colourful as 
a painter's palette 


FATA Textiles 


INDIANOIL 
REACHES NEW HEIGHTS! 


| —Performance during 1970-71 


Crude Oil 
Refined: 


6.34 million ; : 
tonnes Products moved 


through Pipelines: 
2.62 million tonnes 


Sales: 
12 million 


kilo litres. 
(representing 


51.6% of E 
í : Domestic Я 
Export earnings: Oil Trade) Turnover: 


Rs. 720 
Rs. 3.5 crores = crores 


\222= H І 3 > 
”Profits : : Dividend: > generated: 
Rs. 15.77 crores Rs. 4.98 crores ES 5 Rs. I 
(Cumulative Profit (Cumulative dividend (cumulative) 
Rs. 73.5 crores) Rs. 23.87 crores) 
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INDIAN OIL CORPORATION LIMITED 


— a national trust for 
economic prosperity 


Aviation Service: 
At 68 airfields _ 

meeting 70% of aviation 
fuel requirements 
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ne a long map since 1851 
we handled exotic cargoes—the beginnings of 
ion in India. Today, 120 years later, we have grown 
I the length and breadth of the country, with quality 
teach homes, fields and factories. Pharmaceuticals, 
pesticides, electric fans, portable electric tools, toilet- 
"canned foods. Since our merchanting days in 1851, 
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GOLD FLAKE 
FILTER KINGS 


. Worth its length in gold 


Wherever you go 


Gold Flake Filter Kings comes king size length for a ; р А 
really luxurious smoke. More Virginia tobacco for they re good 
more satisfaction. And smoother too. Worth its length 

in gold—that's Gold Flake Filter Kings. 
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The world-famous Carrier Cosmopolitan, : 
the most advanced 1.5 ton room air conditioner. . 


i "ll di is j 'c-of- 1 | lls with 
olitan, you'll discover, is just what Arc-of- comfort cooling. So, the room fi 
К о. you to cool rooms too big for cool air uniformly, within minutes, without a 
a single | ton air conditioner but not big enough draught. ; 
for two. 


Sliding thermostat control. Makes it easier to 


There’s an air of cool charm about it. And, lots of set the femperature you want. 


helpful qualities no other 1.5 ton air conditioner 


Special slinger fan. Prevents the build-up of 
can match. condensed water, without a single telltale drop. 
“Touch control” panel. The moment you lay a All told, the Cosmopolitan is : 
finger on the start switch, the Cosmopolitan’s 


1 the ite ( the last word in 1.5 ton air 
automatic flip-top obligingly flips open, to let conditioners, with the highest 
the cool air in. 


Cooling capacity in its class. 
Two cooling speeds. Want the room cooled fast? 


A i 
Choose the high speed. Later, switch to low. pop tato у 9u 
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Cat -an Original Painting by Satish Gujral - Copyright: Modipon 


а САТ... many lives- and so could a human. 


But it would not be worth living so many lives if 
like a cat you were colour blind. 


MODIPON gives colour to life. It's yarn could be seen un, 
dyed in hues unlimited. 
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The wheel started a lot of things rolling. 
For example, the railways which connect 
villages to cities, productsto markets and 
one region to another. Tata Steel rails, 
wheels and axles help to carry passengers 
and goods across this vast country. 


Providing communications, steel is 


vital to the nation's progress. Nothing 


else combines such strength, versatility 


and value for money. 
Which is why we SP 
effort and money on 
proving what you get wi 
stamp on it. 
Tata Steel helps to give momentum 
to the Indian economy. 
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Brilliantly interpreted by Amrita Sher-Gil. In impressionistic style. 
. Handed down to contemporary artists. Through the canvas. 


Here is communication in action. Bridging the gap oftime. Helping 
to bring the past alive. Communication is our business too. 
Communication that plays a vital part in your daily 

life, in the life of commerce and industry. 
Communication 


i ud INDIAN TELEPHONE INDUSTRIES LIMITED, BANGALORE-16. 
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ONLY CEAT CAR TYRES GIVE... 
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...from a professional source. 
The taxi driver. The choice 
of tyres affects his wallet. 

The longer tyres run, 

the cheaper it works 

out for him. Fewer punctures 
mean less breakdown time, 
more income. So he insists on 
tyres that he knows are tougher, 
more reliable. CEAT. 


DOES A CAR OWNER NEED MORE POSITIVE PROOF THA 
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Silkeborg, Christensen, Longyear, Chemiebau, Audco, f GHH, Voith. 


Our factory at Powai now manufactures plant and equipment for India's 


major industries: food and agriculture, chemicals and pharmaceuticals, oil 


سے 


m Er 
and mining, power and irrigation, paper and pulp, cement and steel...But the idea of 


service still remains. It is the central theme in a design that is constantly enriched by 


new industrial techniques...new plans for progress. 
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June 1972 Vol. 25 No. 3 — BAGH CAVES 


A MONOGRAPH devoted exclusively to the study ‚of these 
little known Buddhist caves in the interiors of Madhya Pradesh. 
An appreciation of the magnificent frescoes that date to the Gupta 
age, which once compared with Ajanta in their exuberance and 
classical beauty. Original research by John Anderson with colour 
plates and many monochrome illustrations. Price Rs. 10/-. 


Special for 1972: In the 25th year of its anniversary, MARG 
announces a discount of 10% for all artists/students/ teachers. 
'Send in your subscription now! 
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I would like to subscribe to MARG: a magazine of the Arts: . 
[J For the present issue of Amrita Sher-Gil @ Rs. 10/=. - 
[1] For the forthcoming issue of the Bagh Caves @ Rs. 10/-. : 
O For the full year of four issues @ Rs. 45/-, (including postage). 
O For the full year of four issues at a special 10% discount د‎ 
@ Rs. 41/- (for artists/students/teachers). j 


I enclose remittance of the amount required as above. 
Please send MARG to the address given below: 
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INTRODUCTION ПІ CHRONOLOGY 


by Geeta Kapur 
IV AMRITA SHER-GIL — 
DIALECTICS OF ACADEMICISM AND. 


I AMRITA SHER-GIL-LIFE AND WORK PICTORIAL SITUATION OF 
TRADITIONAL INDIAN ART 


by Vivan Sundaram 
by Gulam Mohammed Sheikh 


II THE EVOLUTION OF CONTENT IN ۷ AMRITA SHER-GIL AND 
AMRITA SHER-GIL'S PAINTINGS THE EAST-WEST DILEMMA 
by Geeta Kapur by K. G. Subramanyan 


This special issue of MARG Magazine has been edited by the guest editors, Geeta Kapur, Vivan Sundaram and 
Gulam Mohammed Sheikh. 


The layout has been carried out by Vivan Sundaram, Manu Desai and Miss D. H. Sahiar. 


$: . Black and while ш colour photographs of Amrita Sher-Gil's works have been done D Krishan Khanna. The colour 

4 photos of “Two Girls’ and “Fruit Vendors’ were done by T. S. Nagarajan. Nauroze enlarged the black and 
while pholographs. 
| The guest editors wish to acknowledge the courtesy of Dr. L. P. Sihare, Director, National Gallery of Modern Art, 
for permission to photograph and reproduce paintings as well as to compile the list of paintings in the gallery collection. - 


For permission to allow photographs of the artist and the family to be reproduced from their albums, thanks are due 
to Dr. Victor Egan and Mrs. Indira Sundaram. : z , 


MARG is grateful to the guest editors, and particularly to Mr. Vivan. 
have laboured to present this special number on one the important e; 
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by Geeta Kapur 


f The legend of Amrita Sher-Gil has remained alive for three decades. Her art has. 
24 "usually been seen in the wake of that legend. Нег paintings carry that halo which the 
| youthful dead leave around their acts. This is unfortunate if it blurs our perception of 
them; not so if it gives them a light which is rightfully theirs—the light of their potential. 


People respond to Amrita at various levels. To those many who are indifferent to 
art, it is her own image which is most memorable; to others, sensitive but uncritical, it 
is the images of her paintings, the melancholic faces which fill the memory. The artis- 
tically conscious and especially the contemporary artists in pursuit of their own vision, 
have too readily rejected hers, as sentimental or irrelevant. And the rejection has 
often been the more vociferous for the legend that clings to her name. 


We have returned to her not as to the glorious dead, to pay homage, to reinstate 
or to demolish— but to discover if there is a territory between the glory and the rejec- 
tion that is worth exploring for ourselves, walking in our own times. We believed there 
might be: that is why the project was undertaken. Hopefully, the approach followed 
P avoids pedantry and develops insights into her work and fulfils the intention, of reflect- 

JERS ing upon our preoccupations through the mirror of hers. Because finally it is that 
; which is most important and determines the relevance of the artists from the past. 


Why Amrita Sher-Gil seemed thus relevant is because during the last decade of 
Indian painting questions have been posed about one’s roots. It has been suggested that 
perhaps those images are the more authentic and enduring that derive sustenance from 
these roots. This is not a credo, nor even a criterion. The roots are not visible, nor the 
images mechanically derived. Both are to be discovered and this discovery is an aspect 
-of the artistic quest for identity which every artist undertakes. 


г Amrita tries to discover roots in a soil that she chooses to own. Being only part 
Indian her identity was probably always insecure and her choice, therefore, an extremely 
self-conscious one. This is both the weakness and strength of her painting; this inside- 
- outside relationship with the Indian reality which she could never take for granted. 


It is for these reasons that her biography is very interesting — because she burns 
htly with this self-consciousness. Her life-style is full of contradictions, predictable 
or a woman of her class and education. Her paintings except for the few brilliantly 
= Ones, are groping. The image is difficult to carve out of the impinging experi- 
ven when she can intelligently articulate it. Her awareness is therefore more 

eviden in her letters. The first essay collates these factors of her life. The other three 
essays consider how she faces the East-West dilemma in artistic terms; the extent to 

ne grasps the genius of the Indian pictorial tradition which she bravely, perhaps 
. recklessly attempts. And how she evolves the content of her painting лый оп һег 

nce of Indian reality—the people and the environment. 


په 


5 been subjected to rigorous criticism in these pages. Here let 
w good paintings go beyond the confines of skill and her own 


They apprehend an image that is poignantly realistic 
s our own deeply felt experiences are. 


4 2 Amrita at work 


Amrita Sher-Gil—Life and Work 


by Vivan Sundaram 


FAMILY BACKGROUND 


Destiny is often made from strange causalities. Amrita Sher-Gil was born of a 
Hungarian lady who came to India with the socialite Princess Bamba, the cultured and 
eccentric grand-daughter of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. Princess Bamba loved music, met the 
young Hungarian lady Marie Antoinette in Europe, and persuaded her to come on a 
trip to Punjab. They arrived some time in 1911, and in Simla the Princess and her 
companion met Sardar Umrao Singh Sher-Gil of Majitha. The handsome aristocratic 
Sardar fell in love with the charming Marie Antoinette and they decided to get married. 


Umrao Singh Sher-Gil came from a well known feudal family near Amritsar. His 
father was a warrior of renown who, having initially fought with the Sikhs against the 
British, had later changed sides. For this betrayal the British gave him the title of Raja 

‚ and amply rewarded him with estates in Punjab and the United Provinces. Umrao Singh 
developed very differently from both his father and brother. The latter had transformed 
his inherited wealth into capital by building up one of the largest sugar factories in India. 
Umrao Singh, however, spent his long life in the pursuit of knowledge and spiritual 
upliftment. A scholar in Sanskrit and Persian, he studied philosophy and religion, dabbled 
in astronomy, photography and carpentry, and spoke five different languages fluently. 
Throughout his life he retained the pride of his ancestors, which sometimes expressed 
itself in sudden anger and impatience. A certain rigidity about the reputation of his 
family made him feel apprehensive, that the return of his Bohemian daughter Amrita 
from Paris might disgrace him. He wrote to her saying that since she was not very 
interested in India and knew nothing of its philosophy*or art, she should remain in 
Europe where she seemed to belong. Amrita replied in September 1934 that she “was 


rather sad to realise that you place the conservation of your good name above your 
affection for us’. 


Soon after their marriage Umrao Singh and his wife went to Budapest, where Marie 
Antoinette’s father, Gottesman was a government official. The Gottesman family were 
culturally sophisticated, thus Marie Antoinette, her sister and her brother were sought 
after even in Budapest’s upper class soirees. Marie Antoinette was in many ways the 
opposite of her husband. She had a gregarious, gushing personality which could charm 
society snobs, but for those close to her could become unbearable. Her chaotic and 
hectic life style was the consequence of her highly nervous and impressionable tempera- 
ment. Her fits of depression and threats of suicide deeply affected the whole family 
and in particular Amrita, who was especially disturbed by them. 


EARLY CHILDHOOD — HUNGARY 1913 to 1921 


Amrita Sher-Gil was born in Budapest on Friday 30th January 1913,and in March 
1914 Amrita's sister, Indira was born. As the first world war had broken out, it became 
impossible for the Sher-Gil family to return to India. Fearing that should their children 
be killed, they would not receive proper burial, Marie Antoinette had them christened 
in a Roman Catholic Church. Although she herself was a Catholic (with some Jewish 


blood about which she was very discreet) she was not particularly religious and did 
not insist on the children going to Church. 
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Fig.4 
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` After the war, the Sher-Gil's ae to у : 
"March 1919 the Communists overthrew the mon à 

А ош lasted for six months. This was smashed by al i А d 
tendencies unleashed a reign of White terror. The uprising 1118 
so they fled to Marie Antoinette's family house situate 
Budapest. Although quiet and peaceful, life there was 
“little money and food was rationed. 


painting in water colours. Her 


which Amrita would illustrate. 


* Fig.6 From the age of five Amrita started drawing and 
ats embroidered 


mother would tell the children Hungarian ie tales, Esc 
The Hungarian country side, its feudal castles, the peasants ın 
with bright colours and their houses decorated with bold bright designs made a strong 


BR: : were 
visual impression on her. The first eight years of Amrita's life spent in PA Be 
joyful and care-free. She was not sent to a school and a private tutor taug 


and write Hungarian, which was the only language she then knew. 


IN INDIA — 1921 to 1929 
Amrita between eight and sixteen years of age 


Early in 1921 the Sher-Gil family sailed for India, to settle down in Simla in a 
large house at Summer Hill. There, memory of the years of anxiety and difficulty were 
almost completely eradicated as the family relaxed in the comfort of their new home. 


Marie Antoinette had a great love for western classical music: she saw to it that 


Fig.5 her children learnt to play the piano and the violin, and was keen to see that they 
develop their creative faculties. By the age of nine Amrita and her sister were giving 
concerts and acting in plays at the Gaiety Theatre, Simla's snobbish cultural centre. 
Because of the eagerness with which Amrita was drawing at the age of eight, a Major 
Whitmarsh was employed to teach her the art. The Major laid great stress on achieving 
an accurate likeness, and so made her draw the same subject again and again. After 

some lessons Amrita told her parents that it was a waste of time to continue: She 
subsequently attended classes held by Beven Pateman, a fashionable society painter, 
"who worked only in pastels (a medium Amrita disliked); and she enjoyed the semi- 
professional atmosphere of the studio. 1 


Ву the age of eight Amrita had become а serious withdrawn child, who preferred 
books to toys and the company of adults to that of children. She also felt her parents 
preferred her younger sister to herself and accused them ‘I know Indu is your favourite, 
1 you do ae = for me because I am ugly and I squint'. An operation removed her 
—squint and partly restored her confidence in herself—but did not enti a 
ES هسز‎ id not entirely remove her 


In 1923, a young Italian sculptor became intimate with i i 
аг | was an extremely jealous man she explained away deo ME 
he was helping Amrita in her drawing. Some time later the scul tor had d 
taly and Marie Antoinette decided to follow him with the children Sh ; 0 
that it was time Amrita and her sister received some exposure to [om 
7 a еу = Januaty 1924 Amrita was admitted into the upper 
ү iata in релса, but in a few months she rebelled against 
| ne, escribing it as an 'enormous, elegant but hateful school’ Since 
ee = in Marie Antoinette, it was decided to take the 
hool and to return to India. Amrita sensed what had happened 
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3. Father 

4. Mother 

5. Amrita and Indira in Simla. App. 1922 

6. Mother and Children in Hungary. App. 1918 


Watercolour 1925 (?) 


7. Woman with dagger: 
8. Lovers. Drawin 
9, Girl in Forest. 
10. Pencil Drawing 0 


gl 925 (?) 
Watercolour 
f Sweeper. 1 


1924 (?) 
926 (?) 
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and years later in Paris when a similar incident took place, she told her sister that “mother 
is trying to make a scapegoat of me now, as she had done with the Italian sculptor . 


In Simla, despite Amrita's own opposition, she was put into a convent school. She 
disapproved of the compulsory church attendance and told her father that she was an 
atheist. From the convent she wrote a letter denouncing all religious practices, laying 
a special emphasis on the Roman Catholics whom she considered bigoted and ostentatious 


in their rituals. The letter got into the hands of the mother superior who forthwith 
expelled Amrita from the school. 


In the following years Amrita kept herself occupied with painting, reading and 
playing the piano with great zeal. For Amrita Beethoven was not only a genius as a 
composer but also a man with great will power, strength and conviction. She would often 
quote what he was alleged to have said to the Emperor Napolean, when reprimanded for 
not removing his hat and bowing to his Majesty: “there will be many Emperors but only 
one Beethoven’. To her sister she would compare him favourably with ‘your weakling 
Chopin and his romantic music'. However in her sensitive perception of the sadness 
within people she would herself demonstrate a certain type of romanticism. 


At the age of twelve Amrita put down in her diary this description of a bride at an 
Indian wedding. “She was very fair and there was an expression of weariness in the lovely 
liquid dark eyes. Her little finely curved and red hued lips seemed like drooping rosebuds 
and were sealed as if it were in silence eternal. —she seemed as if she guessed the cruel 
fate which had been meted out for her by the Rani and Rajah and her other rich but 
distant relations in whose hands she seemed a helpless toy.” In this piece of delicate 
writing is there not an uncanny similarity between “the bride of liquid dark eyes’ and 


“rose hued lips' and faces in painting like Hill Women done in 1935 and The Bride 4 
done in 1940. BEN] 


The drawings and water colours Amrita did between the ages of eleven and fourteen 
(1924 to 1927) are related to a growing awareness of herself. By 1927 Amrita had been 
in India for six years, yet the people and landscape in her drawings and paintings are 99 
entirely: European. In her earlier work she draws with a thin tremulous line, wistful 
maidens naked and lost in forests. Later her characters (and here a strong influence of 
books and films manifests itself) and the women in particular are shown with their faces Fig.7. 


tense with suppressed emotion, either attempting suicide or threatening to stab the men Fig.8 
they are with. 


In 1927 Amrita's uncle, Ervin Baktay arrived from Hungary. He had started off his 
` career as a painter but had given that up to study Eastern religions and art and had become 
a renowned Indologist. Seeing Amrita's passion for drawing and painting, he suggested 
she draw from live models, which was something she had never done before. The models 
most readily available were servants like the sweeper and his family who posed for her. 
The assiduousness with which Amrita recorded what she saw impressed her uncle who 
encouraged her to do more. She would attentively listen to his criticism and told him later 
‘It is to you I owe my skill in drawing’. The process of making these drawings must have 
made a deep and lasting impression on Amrita for it was these faces, that, after her 
European academic training, haunted her and led her to return to her native land. 


RETURN TO EUROPE—(1929 to 1934) : 
Amrita between sixteen and twentyone years of age 


In 1929 when she was sixteen years old, her mother felt it was time for Amrita D E E 


he capital of European 


E 

‘start an academic training in art: so the family set out for t 

culture, Paris. 

= = In a matter of months Amrita had learnt to speak French ры er 
ease adapted herself to the Parisian way of life. Her domineering mot " Песоа, 

to see ‘good’ theatre and concerts, and would arrange soirees of so ca ^ ita detested 

musicians and writers, at which she would present her daughters. 1 Pe che 

these salon gatherings,and stopped going to conventional plays and operas 


i iends. 
discovered the off-beat and avant garde theatres frequented by her artist friends 


The dark corners and smoky cafes of Bohemian Paris opened up their secrets to a 
new and thrilled Amrita who entered them with wild abandon. Here she met ко 
and unconventional people, whom she identified with characters from the books = 
Fig. 11 absorbed during her period of moody introspection. Amrita now became the uninhi 2 
Fig.12 vivacious and happy person which she appears to be in some of her early self portraits. is 
| was adifferent Amrita, an extrovert whose life became ап eternal round of parties, concerts, 
theatres, films and exhibitions. Wherever she went people noticed her Eurasian looks, 
were captivated by her exotic charm and struck by her intelligence and confidence. 


Apart from this high living she painted and drew diligently, initially at the Grand 
Chaumiere under Pierre Vaillent and later at the Ecole des Beaux Arts under Lucien 
Simon. For a few months she was admitted to the Ecole Normale de Musigue for piano 
lessons in which she was quite talented, but gave it up, saying that she didn't believe in 
being a Jack of all trades and master of none. 


From 1930 to 1932, Amrita did hundreds of sketches and studies of male and female 
-Fig.13 nudes, mainly in charcoal. In these academic drawings the volume is emphasised by 
shading, and the energetic sweep of the line creates heavy, massive figures. Also around 
1930 she started working in oils for the first time, and during these three years produced 
over sixty paintings. Some of these are studies of models in the nude, a few are “still 
lives’ and a handful are landscapes; but mainly they are portraits and self portraits. The 
paintings have nothing remarkable about them except an academic competence which was 
acclaimed in the Beaux Arts. Her painting Young Girls won the Gold Medal in 1933, 
leading to her election as an associate of the Grand Salon. 


= Though the self portraits are mediocre as paintings the personal image that Amrita 
g.14 projects is significant: she paints herself against a flaming red background, revealing 

| her desire to assert the individuality of her character in a dramatic way. She painted 
“with great speed, not giving much thought to what she was doing, and usually got carried 
away by the very act of painting. 


In 1933-34 Amrita's output dropped dramatically to about a dozen paintings. In 
ne of them we find a definite change, a more sophisticated application of paint nd an 
ctive withdrawn mood in the figures. These paintings are Professional M odel 1933 

M odel in Brown and Study of Model in Green 1934, which we shall briefly discuss. 


onal M odel, is a portrait of a middle-aged nude woman, wei i 
hich is not attributable only to = age but a s d Te " 
i ty dweller. The same woman has her downcast look and ue slo ch 
: а Study of a Model in Brown, and is known to have been sailed 
paintings suggest an emotional tone similar to the mood evoked a 
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11. Amrita in Paris Cafe .App. 193 


12. Amrita in Paris . App. 1931 


13. Charcoal Nude Study. (1930) (?) 


14. Self Portrait. 1930 (?) 


Picasso's blue period painting: the mood of big city-dwellers in a state of hopeless dejec- 
tion. In the Study of Model in Green a new dimension is added to the woman's 
expression of ennui by the application of a Cezannesque blue-green to the clothes. 


The artist’s mother disapproved of her daughter’s Bohemian life style. She was 
keen that Amrita should settle down with some well-to-do respectable husband, and had 
in mind a particular young Indian whom she had recently met. Amrita was persuaded to 
become involved with him and they were engaged for a few months— until the girl broke it 
off, realising that she had nothing in common with him. This enforced liaison had a 
profound effect on her life, since she caught a contagious disease from the aristocrat. 
Even though she was cured of it by a cousin of hers, a doctor in Budapest, she lived 
always in fear that she might be disfigured for life. Almost in the way of avenging herself 
upon her mother's idea of an arranged marriage, she tended towards promiscuity and did 
not want for some time to be committed to a single man. She declares in a letter: Tam 
always in love, but unfortunately for the party concerned, I fall out of love or rather fall 
in love with someone else before any damage can be done’. 


| 
3 
| 
1 


Inevitably the consequences of this were that she became impetuous in her relations | 
with men, bringing herself twice to the point almost of motherhood. In a mood of reaction А 
she felt and wrote that perhaps a relationship with women may be more pure, and was 
drawn into an involvement with a pianist friend. Although not consciously, women often Fig.16 
figured in her work, portrayed in their loneliness with their fears and secret longings... 
Yetat the same time she continued to search for a satisfactory relationship with men. 

x ¥ ¥ ¥ 

Amrita s attitude and response to contemporary art is ambiguous and puzzling. 
Although she was in Paris from 1929 to 1934, by which time the most important styles. 
and movements of twentieth century art had come into being, yet she makes no reference 
to most of them. Her academic studies only took her through to the art of post-impres- 
sionists. Though she thought her work was never'tame or conventional’ she considered 
exhibiting in the Grand Salon a great honour. As she expressed it in a haughty and 
petulant letter written to the Simla Fine Arts Society in 1935 'I shall in future be obliged 
to resign myself to exhibiting them (her paintings) merely at the Grand Salon, Paris, 
of which I happen to be an Associate and the Salon de Tuileries known all over the 
world as the representative exhibition of Modern Art, and to which I have been invited 
to participate in the past, a distinction I may add that few can boast of.’ This statement 
reveals how out of touch was her notion of modern art in Europe. 


In September 1934 Amrita observed her new orientation when she wrote ‘Modern 
art has led me to the comprehension and appreciation of Indian painting and sculpture. 
It seems paradoxical but Iknow for certain that had we not come away to Europe, I should 
perhaps never have realised that a fresco from Ajanta or a small piece of sculpture in 
the Musee Guimet is worth more than a whole Renaissance.’ 


Regarding her romantic desire to return to India she said: ‘towards the end of 1933 
I began to be haunted by an intense longing to return to India, feeling in some strange 
inexplicable way that there lay my destiny as a painter.’ In the same article ‘Evolution of 
My Art’ she naively agreed with her professor's comment that 'judging by the richness of 
my colouring, I was not really in my element in the grey studios of the west, that my 


artistic personality would find its true atmosphere in the colour and light of the east.’ fus E 
She seemed to forget that fifty years before, painters had left their studios to capture ; 599 
light and colour of the open air and that her own Paris paintings are as grey as the grey DE. 


studios of the west.” 


& 15. Professional Model. 1933. 
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the new epoch’. Ady also attempted to integrate the latest European intellectual E 
with the Magyar tradition: his poetry, a forest of symbols, is pierced by the beat of the 


western metre and old Hungarian verse. 


Amrita was a great admirer of Ady, considered his poems her Bible and identified 
herself with a number of aspects of his life. M. Szaboksi writes *Ady's poetical world 
is a self contained world: themes include revolutionary heroes and movements of 
Hungarian national history, the back-wardness of Hungary—the shocking visions of 
the Hungarian fallow land—thousand and one aspects of love; images evoking death, 
fleeting time, fear and solitude, verses that convey the restlessness, the strain and 
worries of the big modern city dweller—and the proclamation of a historic mission’. 
Amrita had little interest in revolutionary heroes and the movements of Hungarian 

“national history. It was the theme of death and fleeting time that most obsessed her 
and these sentirnents were transposed on to her paintings. 


In Paris the products of modern art had emerged from a society where the historical 
development of capitalism had reached its imperialist phase. Many of the experiments of 
modern art were related to technology and the forms often reflected the mechanisation 
and dehumanisation of the society. All this was alien to the atmosphere in which Amrita 
had been brought up. The 20th century became her own experience only when she went 
to Paris. 


That is not to say that Amrita was entirely oblivious or reactionary to what was 
contemporary and avant-garde. She read avidly and admired poets and writers like 
audelaire, Verlaine, Dostoevsky, Thomas Mann, James Joyce, D. H. Lawrence and 


itely suggests a tendency towards identification with the introspective and psycho- 

cal ements in novels. Dostoevsky's The Brothers Karamazov, The Idiot and 
sed, Thomas Mann's The Magic Mountain and Marcel Proust's Swans Wa 

mbrance of Past Things were amongst her favourite novels.. А 


rit returned to India because her experience in a metropolis, after the initial 
ent bi died, was painful. Her predominantly romantic оха) caused her to 
enor: IS changes taking place in art and society. Her formal pre-occupa- 

| years behind the times; and she probably realised that it would m 
or her to have developed and contributed anything of significance i 


modern art in Paris. In India she knew there was nobody of importance in the field of art: 
much needed to be explored and her sense of mission urged her to return in quest of an 
identity. A few years later she proclaimed, “Europe belongs to Picasso, Matisse and many 
others, India belongs only to me.’ 


RETURN TO INDIA 


At the end of 1934 Amrita returned to India. After spending some months in the 
palatial Majitha house, her ancestral home in Amritsar, and at her uncle’s enormous 
estate in Saraya, Amrita descended upon Simla. With the coming of summer the idle elite 
of Indian society had comfortably settled in their summer capital. Overnight Amrita 
became the focus of attention: her name was included in invitations to all the parties 
thrown by the complacent Rajas and bureaucrats who desired her company for titillation 
and amusement. 


Amrita’s attitude to those of her own class background is ambiguous,and in practice 
her actions often contradict her words. After the initial thrill of discovering her power 
to tantalise and embarrass this westernised elite, she realised that their conservatism and 
demeaning respect for the British would in no way help her own understanding of India. 
However her class background, and the fact that she was both a-woman and a painter made 
it impossible for her to reject them entirely. The more conservative products of an Oxford/ 
Cambridge education were drawn to the civil service and described by Amrita as a 'dull, 
uninteresting and scandal-mongering crowd.' Amongst the more intellectually daring 
group she found those companions who were to remain close to her until her death. She 
responded to their caustic humour only because they were conversant with the literature 
that interested her, and had some knowledge of the movements of modern art. Strangely 
perhaps, it was the Muslims rather than Hindus who accepted her licentious behaviour 


and to whom she felt most attracted. 


Before the end of the summer season Amrita had-caused an enormous stir in the art 
world, with the unprecedented action of returning a prize to the Simla Fine Art Society 
because they had rejected what she considered her best work and given the award for an 
inferior painting. Had she returned her gold medal to the Paris Salon she might be said to 
have taken an anti-establishment stand; but instead she proclaimed that she would in 


future only exhibit there! 


Amrita always painted during the day without the help of artificial light. Only on 
rare occasions would she allow people to see her work whilst it was in progress. Wearing a 
large rough painting coat and with her hair pulled tightly back, she completed the stark 
and austere atmosphere which prevailed in her studio. At the fall of day she would 
transform herself into the image of a glamorous socialite, dressing and making herself 
up elaborately. But on her return from the evening's entertainment, she would again - E 
return to the canvas and spend some time looking at it. E 


In her first year in India she painted many portraits of her family and friends, the __ 
most notable being The Three Girls. In the same year, during the months of high Tivi 
she produced sentimental and romanticised versions of Indian poverty in painti 
Mother India, The Beggars and Woman with Sunflower. Her real artistic mi 
proclaimed, ‘was to interpret the life of Indians and particularly the poo: 
pictorially”. But she was interested in them only as aesthetic objects 'stran : 
in their ugliness'. For her the poverty of India was beautiful, and the € 
survived inhuman and primitive conditions, merely exciting 


к . For her 
litions in India could not change and that poverty was a ee 
` the masses were like silhouettes and dumb silent images of кан su е 
` ‘who would fatalistically accept their lot for time immemorial. E | en 
told a friend that if there were no poor and destitute people in In 


nothing to paint. 


With the end of the summer season and the approach of da e ин 
reflection and concentration on her work. During November and December | е epus 
two of her most important paintings: Hill Women and Hill n (the ne E & : gi i y 

i 7 i ted monumen 
called villagers in winter). Although in Hi// Men Amrita crea 
EN E of dignity to the figures, yet there prevails a passive, melancholic mood 
in the static images. 


Almost the whole of 1936 passed in an uneventful fashion devoid of work that an 
near the level of Hill Men and Hill Women. This inconsistency in the quality o | Е 
painting is present in all the phases of her work. She seemed incapable of SU ATE x 
intensity and tension of the mood created in her best works. (She did on an E | : 
15 paintings a year). Impatience would make her leave a work in which she ha P 
interest. As a consequence much of even her best works are left unresolved and poorly 
executed. She was aware of these lapses and wrote in 1940 'My sense of form on the other 
hand is developing only now and still has a strong tendency to evade me. It very often 
happens that I grasp it only for a short period and only sections of my painting are good 
as a consequence.’ 


For purely financial reasons she did a large number of commissioned portraits which 
she disliked intensely. Very few people were interested in buying her other canvases, 
which she priced at an exorbitant rate for those days. She only enjoyed doing portraits of 
people whose faces she liked, and some of these faces become an important constitutive 
element in her compositions. In the commissioned - portraits painted between 1935-38 

here is a change in the handling of paint which corresponds to the development in her 


own work. She moved from the modelling of the face in terms of light and shade towards 
more simplified flat planes. 


In November 1936 Amrita arrived in Bombay which was the first stop on an important 
tour to the south. In this city she met Karl Khandalavala, who was the first person to 
| "attempt to understand her work and who was later to become a great champion of it. 

This young art critic's specialisation was in miniature paintings and in the works in his 
- small collection and those available at the Prince of Wales Museum. Amrita discovered 
the richness and variety of the Rajput and Basohli miniature painters. She was dazzled and 
А hted! A seed had been sown. At the Present moment she could not use such pure 
ant colours and some other discovery was needed, for her palette still consisted of 
> cool stone colours we find in paintings like Hi/] Men. Then came Ajanta and Ellora! 
imed “Revelations. Ellora magnificent. Ajanta curiously subtle and fascinating— 

the first time since my return to India learnt something from somebody else’s 
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| d to see “active manifestations of religion’ also 
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inantly in white against a background of rich emerald green vegetation made 
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17. Study of model in Brown. 193312) 


16. Marie Louise. 1932 (?) 
18. Portrait of Joji. 1936. 
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19. Portrait of Helen. 1938 (2) 


20. Saraya Sugar Factory 


21. View of Dome in Majithia Estate 
22. Amrita 1940 (2) 
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form she had been so excited about in Ajanta that while at Cape Comorin she executed 
the Fruit Vendors.’ 


However it was not until her return to Simla that she painted what has often been 
called her South Indian Trilogy: The Bride's Toilet, The Brahmacharis and South Indian 
Villagers going to Market. She later described The Brahmacharis as the most difficult 
thing she had ever done; but she seems to have derived a sense of satisfaction from it, for 
she asks in a letter— “don't you think I have learnt something from Indian painting?” 
(Karl Khandalavala, 15-6-37). That she was not concerned with representing specific 
types of Indians is demonstrated in that she was content to use Pahari and even Sikh 
models for the Trilogy. In her paintings, entitled Hill Men and Hill Women, there is 
nothing which particularises a definite ethnic type. She was concerned with developing a 
certain personal facial type with whose expression she identified her own feelings. In the 
large-eyed, dark and angular faces with their pouting lips (which can be seen in much of 
her work until 1937) there is even a vague reminder of the way she herself used to make up. 


At this point there is a startling change in the artist's development. Perhaps it was 
because she felt incapable of sustaining the tension of the Brabmacharis; or she may 
have realised intuitively that the influence of Ajanta was an artistic impasse; or may be 
it was just her own inconsistency. Whether it was for one or a combination of all of these 
reasons, she now painted two small pictures simultaneously with the execution of one of 
her largest compositions, South Indian Villagers going to Market. In these she delibera- 
tely eschewed the monumentality of her trilogy in favour of parrot-like figures, sitting at 
their ease in a courtyard, painted so as to convey a sonorous modulation of colour and an 
unctuous texture. In April 1938 she wrote to Karl, ‘I don't know whether it is a passing 
phase or a durable change in my outlook but I see in a more detached manner, more 
ironically than I have ever done. Less ‘humanely’ if you like to put it that way but also less 


romantically. That is why at the moment I am fonder of the Moghuls, the Rajputs and the 
Jains than of Ajanta.’ 


From January to May 1938, she painted at Saraya: Elephants Bathing in a Green Pool, 
Red Clay Elephant and The Verandah with Red Pillars and at Simla, Hill Side, Hill Scene 
and Village Scene. Of these she said, ‘these little compositions are the expression of my 
happiness, and that is why perhaps I am particularly fond of them.’ 


From this period onwards, the figures in Amrita's paintings were either represented 
as small caricatures placed in a landscape or they physically take up the whole canvas 
and their emotive expressions and gestures became the raison d’etre of her work. 


In June 1938 much against her parent’s wishes, Amrita left for Hungary to marry 
her cousin Dr. Victor Egan. She was over twentyfive and wanted to be independent of 
them, but could not sum up the courage to live by herself because of the social constraints 
and a lack of income with which to support herself. There were lots of well-to-do Indians 
who were keen to marry her, but she was apprehensive of being an ‘ideal’ wife, and held 
the view that she could not be a mother as well as a painter. She felt that Victor was the 
only person who not only understood her, but accepted her as she was. 


After an absence of almost four years, Amrita spent a whole year in Hungary. Most of 
the time she lived in small places in the country side and in the mediaeval village of 
Zebegeny where a number of ‘naive or folk artists’ of the populist school had settled. 
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the modern possibilities of composition and representation of space. 


n Hungary was Breughel the Elder for whom 


The other artist that Amrita discovered i 
Hungarian Market 


Fig.51 she developed a regular passion. She was conscious that her painting 
Scene was ‘rather Breughelesque’. 


The paintings she did in Hungary are entirely European in their colour, mood and 
sensibility; yet there is a marked change from her Paris work. The people are observed with 
sympathy but without that overwhelming melancholy of the late Paris phase. This is 
worked out formally in the flat treatment of the surface, a simplification which was also 
influenced by Indian miniatures. In Hungary Amrita began a canvas, large in size and 

PL8 stark in the simplicity of its formal conception. It is a painting of Two Girls. A dark girl 
and a light girl. But it is more. It is a picture loaded with overtones of both a personal 
and a social nature, and it touches upon the ‘quick’ of Amrita’s consciousness. It is a 
painting of the physical and emotional longing of two women for one another. Yet it is 
also a rejection and a misunderstanding—the rejection of an impossible desire, not by 
either individual but by invisible forces within themselves which neither understand. 
The white woman stands erect and cooly unabashed, her legs frankly apart and her whole 
presence suffused with the confidence which her cultural background ällows her. The black 
girl is no less beautiful, in fact she has a charm which is all her own, but she seems 
to exist on a different level of consciousness. As she sits demurely on the edge of a chair 
with a cloth pulled tightly around her, she seems to be the epitome of a feudal Indian 
Woman. It is as if the dynamism of Greek sculpture had been suddenly brought into 
juxtaposition with the static simplicity of an ancient Egyptian figure. A shock of awareness. 

3 Transposed to a structure in which the boldness of its simple yet powerful design seems 

to be searching for a synthesis between dark and light— between black and white. 
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BACK IN INDIA : AMRITA’S LAST YEARS 1939-41 


The couple reached India via Ceylon and on their way to Simla they visited 
Mahabalipuram and Mathura. At the latter she saw Kushan sculpture for the first time 
and she proclaimed—' was positively stunned and have straight away become a votary 
of Mathura art to the exclusion of all the other and later schools.' Had she discovered 
Kushan art at an earlier period she might have been able to use its bold austerity in her 
work. But now she was involved in exploring the colour and atmosphere oftheminiatures. 


The village of Saraya near Gorakhpur is no different from the thousands of other 
villages scattered over the populated state of Uttar Pradesh. People still live there in 
conditions of abject poverty and backwardness. The villagers’ homes are primitive mud 
huts, without proper drainage or sanitation, and to this day there is no electricity in the 
village. The landscape around Saraya is generally monotonous as the dry flatlands spread 
for miles in all directions but a continuous screen of dust is raised throughout the year 
by an endless trail of bullock carts bringing cane to one of the largest sugar factories in 
India. The rumble of carts is broken only by the factory siren every eight hours as the 
three thousand workers go through their daily grind. Life is not idyllic except behind the 
high walls of the factory owners estate. The Majithia's vast property is dotted with 
palatial houses amidst spacious gardens, shaded and kept cool by large trees. At the end 


of the gardens, surrounded by a white wall stands a lonely remnant of feudal architecture— 
the white dome. 


This pleasant pastoral scene forms the backdrop for several of Amrita's paintings 
for instance The Ancient Story Teller, Elephants Promenade and The Swing. From these 
paintings one would never imagine that (behind the dome) the gigantic chimney of the 
sugar factory thrusts its way forcefully into the sky, —one would never conceive what a 
hum of activity is hidden by the silent white walls. 


Of course there is no suggestion that Amrita should have depicted the exploitation 
or suffering of the workers but the sharp contrast between the two brings into focus the 
fact that Amrita was involved in portraying a view of feudal India. The harsh realities 
of modern life in this country, even though on her very doorstep, were of no interest 
to her. 


For Amrita's life at Saraya had two facets. On the one hand Saraya was a haven 
where she and her husband could set up a home in the comfortable lap of the Majithia 
household. There she could relax, go for long horse rides, take part in elaborately organised 
tiger hunts on the back of elephants, and, in short indulge herself in a life of feudal 
extravagance. 


On the other hand there was no stimulating company, no one with whom she could 
hold an intelligent conversation. No opportunity to expand her ideas. She felt trapped 
and suffocated as an 'unutterable lassitude and vague chemeric fear' descended upon her 
at the end of 1940. In the last year of her life she said she felt impotent and dissatisfied; 
that there were elemental forces at work, disrupting. and throwing things out of 


equilibrium. She was gripped by a sort of fear whenever she thought of painting again. 


Amrita did very few paintings in 1941 in the last year of her life. Four of her most 


important works were in fact done in the first half of 1940— The Ancient Story Telan 


The Swing, The Bride and Woman Resting on Charpoy. 
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environment. 


The latter three paintings are about ie During her 
` become very friendly with some of her female re 


her husband finally managed to get away from the 
ttle in Lahore. Although Lahore had a number 


of conservative people, there were numerous students, writers and artists who held pro- 
gressive views and were sympathetic to the nationalist struggle. They created an intellec- 
tually lively atmosphere and brought out a number of magazines and journals. Amrita 
enthusiastically participated in the cultural life of the city, gave talks on the radio and 
met a number of interesting people. 


In September 1941 Amrita and 
claustrophobic Saraya estate and went to se 


ew environment she started her last work. It is a very 
In this painting she seems to be 
d simple form. While 


Amidst the excitement of her n 
| matter of fact view of а court yard seen from above. 
au even more involved in putting down her love for India in a direct an 

moving away from her tendency of decorative formalism, she seems to be striving for a 
- synthesis of content and form and attempting to resolve the dialectic between art and life. 


But both this synthesis and the painting remain unresolved. Amrita died suddenly 
on the 5th of December 1941 before she had even reached the age of twentynine. 
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The Evolution of Content in 
Amrita Sher-Gil's Paintings 


by Geeta Kapur 


This essay intends to consider in some depth the content of Amrita Sher-Gil's 


painti particularly appropriate to her work because of the 


ings. I believe this approach to be 
overt and meaningful role which the content plays in her development as an artist. It is 
with this approach that one can evaluate the significance of the images she was nurturing 
since her return to India. The content embodies, at different levels of consciousness, her 
interpretation of the Indian reality, the evolution of this content, and her struggle to 


achieve a unique and authentic vision based on this reality. 


Those of Amrita’s paintings are most significant where she has understood the nature 
and condition of her subjects—the human-beings she paints; where moreover, she is able 


to discover their intimate environment, the context in which they are rooted. She has to 
struggle to attain this sympathy while at the same time overcome certain tendencies 
which beseige her throughout. She tends to idealise the simple and poor people for being 
honest,noble and beautiful. This is an attitude typical of the sophisticated and the sensit- 
ive people of her class and profession, for it helps to evade the complex and painful asp- 
ects of the condition of such people. If their condition is perceived by her, she tends 
to romanticise it to the point where her subjects become sentimentally melancholic. This 
tendency is accompanied by another—to seek and create ‘beauty’ for its own sake; an ae- 
stheticism which is in fact characteristically linked to such romanticism. 


Where she attains the quality of sympathy for her subjects—a deeper level of under- 
standing of the Indian reality—it is not the result of a conscious or systematic understan- 
ding of the social and psychological state of the people she paints. It is difficult to say 
whether her paintings would have been more significant if she objectively knew more 
about the Indian social reality or felt more committed to its problems. The sympathy ari- 
ses because she possesses a humanness that is intuitive and palpable. She reacts best at B 
thatlevel, avoiding the philosophic-moral attitude which is typical of the apologetic elite, 1 
but seldom productive. She possesses an intelligence which is not always successful in R 
defining categories and making arguments (e.g., her anti-romantic statements are very 
unconvincing) but which enables her to sort out her problems with amazing clarity—par- 
ticularly her artistic problems, which in turn lead her to consider carefully the p 
and meaning of her work. Underneath the arrogant veneer of her person e her = = 5 
tastes, she possesses a curiosity and concern with a people so irrevocably removed from 


her own life. 


I shall return at later stages of the essay to describe more fully the struggle through. 
which she gains a more authentic vision and that quality of poignance which is speci te 
recognise how few artists in her time, and in our own, develop su 
m— the pictorial image to embody it—o 
and relevant artist. 


her work. If we ( sts 
consciousness and how few ever find the idio 
alises that Amrita Sher-Gil is a remarkably courageous 


garian mother. She came from an aristo- 
but culturally privileged family from her 
Europe and joined the Ecole des 


1 had a Sikh father and a Hun 
cratic family from her father's side, a middle class 
mother's. She spent long periods of her early life in 
Beaux Arts, Paris, at the age of 16. 


Amrita Sher-Gi 


lived with a passionate intensity and freedom in the 
She was aware and involved with the best in art and litera- 
nsidered exceptionally enlightened, she was always 
sensitive and critically discerning in her judgements. The extent of her familiarity with 
and understanding of contemporary western art remains a puzzling question. She knew of 
the modern art and movements but how she saw herself in relation to them is not clear at 
all. There is not enough evidence in her letters, and only a kind of negative evidence in 
her Paris paintings which are competent but unoriginal, and indeed academic. Her prideful 
reference to her Associateship of the Grand Salon, Paris, should be extremely revealing 
of her artistic backwardness. But it is explained better by a deplorable personal trait of 
showing off haughtily before the unsophisticated Indians, even such honours as would 
seem dubious to herself. Except for Picasso and Braque, most other artists whom she men- 
tions, belong to the end of the 19th and first two decades of the 20th century. She seems 
oblivious of the major art movements of the 1920's. 


These years in Paris were 
bohemian milieu of art students. 
ture and though she cannot be co 


The majority of her paintings in Paris consist of posed studio models, portraits and 
self-portraits. Only in the last two years of her stay there, her paintings acquire a reflect- 
ive quality, a ‘romantic’ melancholy which remains a characteristic of her work throughout. 
In the early work the paint is obviously laid on with that typical combination of academic, 
romantic and impressionist techniques which art school students often display. In the 
last years, her painting is much refined; she develops the technique to paint sensuous, 
subtly modulated colour surfaces and simple stylised forms. 


“She returned to India in late 1934 when she was 21. Because of her class background 
and European education, she automatically moved into the milieu of upper class wester- 
nised Indians in Simla, indulging in a fashionable, glamorous life. This class of people 
had no roots in Indian society and no cultural identity except such fragments of it which 
some of her more ‘intellectual’ and “bohemian friends tried to conjure up. 


Yet from the very beginning she painted sim 
ple and poor people of rural India fro 
whom she was completely alienated; the hill men and women of Simla, the villagers ae 
a India, the peasants of Punjab and Northern U.P. Fortunately she did travel a lot in 
ia, and assimilated with an intense and avid eye at least the cultural and artisti i 
festations of traditional India. ED يپ‎ 
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=н in Saraya, near Gorakhpur. Saraya is а ts lie oe 
ка u ne owned by her father's family. The family Er 
з inhabited by a joint family and a retinue of servants. The couple had a v 
ery 


meagre income and had to live stri 
ne i ingently. Amrita was 
sions for portraits which she otherwise hated to do ren Pe 


built around a large 
e was very feudal in 


ype of people she painted: 
and models. Perhaps it was Imposible : they remained distanced, as servants 

Stance to come closer but she never 
р = concerned on that account. Moreover, it is interesting that she 
A г. 15 гага -cum-industrial environment, a serene, lush and beautific image of 
an unchanging life, the perfectly feudal life. And 


this life through the simple in her best paintings she reflected 


activities, habits and mood of her characters. 


Her definite choice to return and live i 
point of view of one nurtured in modern Eur 
the questions of artistic intention. It is on 


n India an underprivileged country from the 
ope—is crucially linked with her probing into 
her return that her quest as an artist begins. 


While in Paris, India was probably a preconceived ‘idea’ for her, based on fragments 
of philosophy, art and culture she had encountered. This idea was overlaid with emotional- 
idealistic and romantic notions. She stated once, that in India lay her destiny as a painter”. 
She probably wanted to discover her roots in India—to gain her identity. She also had an 
ambition to perform a mission and at the same time conquer through her art, the backward 
territory that was contemporary India. This ambition must have been fed by a realisation 
that she would never be an important painter in Europe. It belonged to Picasso, Matisse 
and Brague as she later commented, while India belongs only to me'. 


She had mixed motives and expectations in regard to India, most of them relating to 
her own introverted self rather than the reality of India. But very soon after her return 
these gave way to a more authentic search and discovery. She was compelled to respond to 
the environment, as well as the magnificent aesthetics and traditions of India. She re- 
cognised that the Indian experience was crucial to her development as an artist—that she 
had to respond to it ‘from the kernel”. She encountered endless problems, many of which 
had to do with her alienation—as a part-foreigner, and as a woman from an elite class 
and education, unable to change herself radically. Yet she became surprisingly vulnerable 
to this experience, undergoing a process of transformation in her ideas and her painting. 
And on a few occasions she was able to apprehend in a brilliantly conceived image, the 
reality that impinged upon her. 


The first phase of Amrita Sher-Gil's paintings in India lies between 1935 and 1937. At 
the very beginning of this phase she paints a good painting—The Three Girls—where 
there is a direct carry over of technique and style from her late Paris paintings. The two 
excellent paintings of this period, substantially different from her Paris work, are the 
Hill Men and the Hill Women. At the other end of the qualitative scale is the painting 
Mother India accompanied by such paintings as Beggars, Two Women, Woman и 
Sunflower, Child Wife, The Untouchable. All the paintings aside from the па or : hree 
best mentioned above, are uneven in quality and haphazard in intention an 2 n 
matter. The enormous gap between her successful and unsuccessful TE к у н 
attempts—continues through every phase of her career. It represents rather sectas y 
her undeveloped intentions, her different levels of understanding at a ар maa 
can also be seen as the scale of her striving and in that sense, traces the very 


path of her achievements. 
ry beginning that she is attempting to evolve an Indian 


hat a range of physiognomical and psycho- 
and simplifying her observations— 


It becomes evident from the ve inn 
type of face and figure, and introducing within th 
logical variations. She does this by i generalising 
deriving her types by a process of stylisation. 


Fig.27 


tudy the Indian type, she starts with a pre- 


| i a freshly perceived one. Mother India and the 
je p E ex CE Fs c nga a poster version of the Indian 
КЕ daki uc overlaid with a sentimentality she detests in others. She delineates 
Шс tice with large liquid eyes, beautiful but sad, a full red voluptuously carved mouth, 
large and slightly clumsy hands and feet, and dark passive bodies. Formally also they are 
poor, academic in pose and structure with some obvious simplification of forms in the wake 
of the post-Impressionists, especially Gauguin. They are posed against a more Or less flat 
background of colour without any suggestive space or environment; compositions of 

still and silent figures that appear to be rooted down to their fate, helplessly. 


But despite her attempt to observe and s 


It corresponds to her first impressions of India, theimpressions of an intensely feeling 
but foreign sensibility. ‘It was the vision of a winter in India—desolate, yet strangely 
beautiful—of endless tracts of luminous yellow-grey land, of dark-bodied, sad-faced, 
incredibly thin men and women who move silently looking almost like silhouettes and 
over which an indefinable melancholy reigns. It was different from the India, voluptuous, 
colourful, sunny and superficial, the India so false to the tempting travel posters that 
I had expected to see.? And then she claims she decided to paint‘... those silent images 
of infinite submission and patience, to depict their angular brown bodies, strangely beau- 
tiful in their ugliness; to reproduce on canvas the impression their sad eyes created on 
me...” 


The choice to paint the wretched people of India was a conscious one. Immediately 
after her return to India she claims to have realised that her mission was o interpret the 
life of Indians, particularly the poor Indians pictorially.,* But at the same time this choice 
was based on aesthetic considerations. She wished to raise the poor and supposedly ugly, 
toaplane on which they would transcend their wretchedness, the plane of the aesthetic. She 
believed that through her eye and hand, through the miracle of colour and forms they 
could become beautiful. ‘I am personally trying to be, through the medium of line, colour 
and design, an interpreter of the life of the people, particularly the life of the poor and 
the sad. But I approach the problem on the more abstract plane of the purely pictorial, 
not only because I am a painter but because I hate cheap emotional appeal...’ Naively, 
she fails to realise that her impressions of Indian poverty and her sense of aesthetic 
form will combine in predictably superficial images until she is able to perceive from the 
condition of her subjects, their mode of being. As an alien several times removed from 
My үс, һег foreignness' and her values, she only rarely discovers this. 

| п tend: em—her subjects—as creatures of Infinite submission’ to be 
| pitied ог idealised from the vantage point of the artist. 
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Untouchable. 1936 
Amrita painting South Indian 
Villagers going to Market 
South Indian Villagers going 
to Market . 1937 
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speaks disparagingly of even such artists as the English Romantic poets and Chopin. In 
her work she describes those faces and figures as romantic that display a weak or 
sentimental emotion. She interprets the term very narrowly, rather more in lay terms 


than in terms of a valid artistic orientation, and believes she must root out such tendencies 
from her work. 


Against this argumentation which helps to explain her failures, one has to reckon 
with two of her finest paintings, The Hill Men and The Hill Women, painted only a 
year after her return to India. It is always extremely difficult to say why a work of art 
succeeds or how an extraordinary work comes into being. A fine painting gathers all the 
dispersed insights, all the elements of Form which have remained scattered and unknown — 
all that was potential becomes, sometimes only for the unigue 'moment' of that painting, 
realised. Perhaps if one tries to state what it is in the Hil] Men that makes it significant, 


one may explain indirectly how it came about at that time considering the rest of the E: 
paintings of that period are so poor. if 
But before I do that I should like to emphasise what I have already mentioned before. S 


Amrita painted only a few really significant paintings. The rest are not even reasonably E 
good —they are mediocre or poor, both in terms of their intention and in terms of their = 
pictorial qualities. There are several reasons for this. Her intentions are often con- 3 
fused; she is intelligent in selecting, but very impatient in pursuing the influences she 3 
selects; she is competent but not inventive with her formal means and so it takes her a $ 
long time to realise an intuition; she is generally restless, even fickle, unable to sustain 
her artistic vision or to explore it systematically. Thus within the same phase, to find 
such disparity as between the Н// Men and other paintings is not unusual. 


| But what is it that makes Hill Men significant? It is the first, and till she paints 
The Brahmacharis in 1937, the only painting in which she is able to achieve what she 53 
believes to be the fundamental principle of great art—a simplicity of forms, a bold stylisa- 
tion. She commented that ‘real art is stylisation’, the faculty for evolving ‘forms which 
correspond to one's conception of the essence of the inner meaning of one's subject.’ 
She does not achieve her latter intention until much later. But in the Н Men what she 
does achieve is a superb stylisation based on those aspects of her subjects which her 
acute sensibility can seize. She creates the image of villagers in winter (this was the 
original title of the painting) swathed in shawls that simplify their figures into plain, 
massive sculptural forms—immobile and self-contained. She discovers such figures in 
her environment in Simla that enable her to realise her artistic intention—to evolve a 
bold and original style. But no painting is significant for its stylistic success. What she 
is able to achieve on the human, the content level, is crucial. It is the only painting of 
the time in which the misery of her subjects gains a dimension which raises them from the 
level of the pathetic to the level of the profound—it is the dimension of dignity. She — 

talked of a transcendence from the sentimental level to another, supposedly aesthetic 
level, which the artist must achieve. But this is inadequate; in fact, it can be a false 
transcendence because it is irrelevant to the chosen subject. In the Hill Men she is al i 
to perceive how the villagers themselves rise above their miserable condition and in 


that process become not only beautiful but strangely imposing. j i. 


At this level of consciousness and technique— which was still essentially с 
(in the manner of painting, in shaping and placement of forms, > s p bi 5 

painting), she could not have painted many significant жс. ae ep su 
break-through from these constraints. It also marks the end ot | is phase 


n she travelled south and confronted 


à change is discernable in her painting until 1937, whe 
Ajanta. 

In early 1937 she went on à long trip to south India: travelling from ved 
downwards, she spent spellbound days in Ajanta and Ellora and then visi y К 


Trivandrum, Сосћіп, Cape Comorin. Her letters about this trip are ш = = 2 
marvel and discovery, based typically in her case, on a Very keen ee a ee 
the people, the landscape and the great works of art. With a swift пе ae 
inferences from her experiences and though she may sometimes be hasty or 5 


she is seldom carried away by the trivial. 


influenced by this experience 


hich are discernably 
XE The Bride's Toilet, ‘The 


There are four paintings in 1937 
a. The Fruit Vendors, 


PLS and especially the revelation of Ajant 
Ed Brabmacharis and The South Indian Villagers Going to Market. 
Fig. 33 e ы 
3, The extent to which she assimilated the experience of Ajanta,the extent to which 6 
: rience into her own painting can be debated. 


E saw the implications of incorporating that expe 
I believe she did adapt that experience to an attitude and aesthetic which was evolving 


within her. What is more important is that she drew from it such qualities which could 
give a more authentic and indeed a more profound form and character to her contemporary 


subjects. 


o Buddhist art and especially Ajanta for the way in 
which it transfigures Buddhist humanism into a sublime aesthetic. Probably her con- 
scious response was to its stylistic magnificence. Almost immediately this influence is 
reflected in her work. It lends her figures plasticity and a marvellous poise. Even this, 
it is important to note, has more than formal implications. It imparts to the characters 
that particularstate of being which ín turn defines the actual content of the work. That 
is, the mode of stylisation becomes also a mode of interpreting a given subject— which 
constitutes the content of the work. 


E It is possible that she was drawn t 


During the same trip and even before she went to Ajanta, she had seen in Bombay a 
collection of Indian miniatures of which she had especially loved the Basohli School. 
Yet it is Ajanta that overwhelmed her at that point. There are several possible reasons 
for this. I have already mentioned one— with her intellectual and emotional background 
it was natural for her to be deeply moved by this grand expression of Indian humanism in 

terms of painting. Secondly, it was easier, more natural for her to move from the mood 
and style she had achieved in Hi// Men and Hill Women to that of Ajanta. Just as she had 
| transformed the academic convention of her Paris paintings to conceive an image like the 
Н ll Men, she takes the next step when she recasts her figures into the supple and sensuous 
moulds of the Ajanta figures and gives them that graceful manner. This helps her to 
‚release her figures from the studio pose and she is able to introduce some ipod and 
ctivity among her group of figures. But in Ajanta there is merely the suggestion of an 
y a series of poses and gestures. This also suits her well—it is a natural st 
: Dae y а еса possible reason for her immediate Sis 
| it was peculiarly sui i 
ҮЗ Уб hed зо oe Sum d IER E of the south Indian 
at it is evident how much she had moved away fro 5 к еа. 
b b h mm ET m her previous work, and how 
115 of Simla that she could relate to the 


BER minjatures she E. 
their real equivalents. had seen, for in'that 


and art. It is only when she settled | 
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During this long trip through the south, her imagination seems to have unfolded 
along with the environments she traversed; it gained in richness and variety, as it did in 
detail. This is evident in the four paintings mentioned above. 


In the first painting in the series, The Fruit Vendors her intention is to depict in 5 
the stylistic manner of Ajanta, the beautiful, dark-bodied people of Kerala against their 
lush landscape. This she succeeds in doing with unselfconscious ease and a vivid sensuality, 
as much derived from the people as from Ajanta. Interestingly, it is a realistic quality in 
this painting which in a deeper, more subtle and poignant way she carries over to her best 
paintings in 1940. : 


E 
T 
۶ 
ak, 


The Brahmacharis is her most startling and effective painting — her most completely Pl.3 
successful one, at least on the aesthetic plane. It is also very important in terms of the evol- 
ution of her content. Because of hergreaterfamiliarity with the Indian environment she 
is able to impart a greater authenticity to her characters. That environment is not visi- 
bly present in the painting but assimilated into the characters (It is only when she adopts 
other influences and intentions that the environment as landscapes and interiors, becomes 
visible). Each character is subtly differentiated from the others, yet belongs to a social 
context which is specified by hints of dress and habit. There is a remarkable balance 
between a realism which makes them credible characters and an extreme and lucid 
stylisation by which the painting acquires not only its rhythm and design but also its 
brilliant sense of unity. 


Yet by this time she arrives into a series of problems. As she observes and becomes 
familiar with the Indian people, their activities and habits, their customs, postures and 
manner, she feels impelled to include these in her painting, recognising that this is neces- 
sary if she is to interpret as she had claimed, the people of India. But her painterly means 
are now unable to cope with the vital reality of the people she paints. If The Bramacharis 
is exceptionally successful it is because that theme is so perfectly suited to her given > 
stylé and technique. The masterly composition of the group, the grace and nobility of NE RE 
the central figure and the transfixed presence of the others is uniquely expressed by 14 
that peculiar combination of her academic (realist) competence and the style and manner 
derived from Ajanta. 


In comparison, The Bride 5 Toilet or The South Indian Villagers Going to Market 7 
where she attempts to force an activity upon posed figures—tend to become awkward. In 
The Brides Toilet the figures who are engaged in an intimate ritual are posed as if set 
up for a tableau. Her use of stylised gestures as tokens of activity denude rather than 
suggest movement in the human body. If the intention is to suggest langour, compare this 
painting with the Woman Resting on Charpoy painted in 1940. Whereas here the move- 
ment seems to be artificially arrested, in that there is a lassitude that pervades the entire 
atmosphere and the lying woman is a palpable embodiment of it. Even in other respects the 
Bride’s Toilet, is an awkward painting; the two boys and the pots are clumsily arranged to 
balance the composition, the figures are suspended in an undefined space which is neither 
a studio backdrop nor an environment. It is the individual figure of the bride which is ost 
sensitively conceived and painted. In The South Indian Villagers Going to Market 
semblance of activity becomes quite stilted. The members of the group pes itr. z 
together and again only individual aspects are good. The two a ly t ‘h 
in profile, are finely stylised on the basis of her observation of the south In EN = 


ntionthat Amrita always painted from m 
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Hereitisimportanttome 


Even when she painted seemingly 
first set up a regular tableau before 
When she wanted to paint her 
she dressed as if in fancy dress 


she never abandoned her academic training of Paris. 


spontaneous compositions of figures in landscape, she 
her. This habit resulted in some interesting situations. 


south Indian experiences after settling back in Simla, S, و‎ Sikh for a Brahma- 
the hill men and women in various south Indian costumes— using 


: ¡ ctor in makin 
chari, the pahari cook's wife as the Ajantaesque bride. This pe ae dd E 
some of her paintings contrived halfway between a tableau and a na 


There is a further aspect to this attitude. After her south India trip Amrita то 
her models so as to simulate the pose and manner of Ajanta. Later s set ир e А 
elephants and attendants following the themes and compositions of t : mi а E 
that she sees her environment through predetermined frames of her ае р Ta = 
and arranges the reality accordingly, or is it that she borrows imagine ivy 2 2 od 
another artist to grasp the essentials of an environment that inspires her? n Ka 
I believe it is the former and that explains many of the aesthetic contrivances in her 


paintings. 


Atthe same time as she finished her south Indian trilogy, Amrita made two paintings 

Fig.43 Siesta and The Story Teller that are directly influenced by Pahari miniatures. Her shifting 
Fig.35 from one discovery to another can be regarded as artistic fickleness. It can also be re- 
garded as her genuine search for an indigenous idiom which would help her realise her 

. experience of India. Our response to her vascillations would probably be different if we 

were not compelled by her early death to see all her work telescoped in so short a time. 


In adopting the influence of the miniatures she is adopting not only another pictorial 
convention but an altogether different conception of the content, and specifically the 
human content in painting. She says in a letter, 'I see in a more detached manner, more 
ironically than I have ever done. Less 'humanly' if you like but also less romantically. 
That is why at the moment I am fonder of the Moghuls, the Rajputs, and the Jains than 
of Ajanta.' And she adds ‘Also I am very fond of painting, 1 grow more and more fond of it, 
of painting itself if you know what I mean.” 


Her observations about what she admires in the different schools of miniature pain- 
ting are always acute. But exactly why she moves away from her previous intention “to 
interpret the lives of the Indian poor’, is only partially clear from her statements.’ I tend 
to infer that this shift is based, perhaps unconsciously on two factors. After living in 
India for a few years Amrita realises that her inadequate understanding of the Indian sub- 
jects leads her to sentimentalise them and she retracts from the very concern hoping to 
learn more restraint and discrimination by following the miniatures. At the same time 
she rationalises her delight in the more picturesque aspects of the environment, as bei 
a more painterly attitude. SH 


But on the positive level she seems to refer to mini 

TEA PT. : o miniatures for the unique ways in 

gids En deal n the рте I have already suggested this was Ketam her 

problem, once she wanted to locate her characters more realisticalh 
ments mostly about the pictorial values of their mini _ E RE UH she 
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сап treat the human and natural elements with such 


in their decorative playfulness, 
tender familiarity. 
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them. She tries to capture the curious 'bird-like' quality of the people in the landscape 
of Simla and later Saraya, through the eye of the miniaturist. But she merely 777 
es their forms, making them into cursory little colour signs. Note the figures in Siesta, 
Village Scene, Red Clay Elephant; Village Group and Hill Scene. Her landscapes are always 
extremely weak. She wants to get rid of the naturalistic perspective with the aid of minia- 
tures but is unable to grasp the eccentric and cunning ways in which they use space. 
Whereas, for example, the miniaturists deliberately contradict any single view point, a 
precise vision and overall structure is maintained. She loses both these qualities and 


ends up with arbitrary space arrangements, hesitant little details of plants and trees, 
and a vague brushwork to camouflage the confusion. 


A painting like the Elephant Promenade is an evidence of her undeveloped intentions. 
It is one of the most imitative of her works in terms of theme as well as treatment. Yet 
she had the entire scene composed before her in the family estate in Saraya where she had 
elephants and people to model at her command. What role in all this does her contem- 
porary consciousness play, both in regard to the miniature tradition and the real environ- 
ment around her— where is her transformative genius in all this? 


Of the paintings directly based on miniatures, it is the Ancient Story Teller, which 
though not perhaps original, captures that intimate life quality of people in a rural environ- 
ment: the stillness, the peace and the ever-repeated rituals of their lives. She captures a 
feudal reality of her own time through a feudal pictorial conception—the miniatures. 
This of course, is at best a limited achievement. 


In 1938 Amrita went back to Hungary for a year. It is revealing that her paintings of 
that time are entirely European in theme and treatment— almost as if she had never been 
in India, although they are very different from her student work in Paris. The influence 
of Gauguin and Cezanne, to whom she had always referred, is still evident. She also deve- 
lops what she calls a regular passion for Brueghel. This could be the result of her greater 
interest in the everyday life quality of simple villagers, for Brueghel expresses this with 
an irony and intimacy which, with her preoccupations of that period, she must have loved. 
This influence she manifests in The Hungarian Market Scene. Photographs taken of 
the actual scene show that she, as usual, painted from life and in this case, quite na- 
turalistically. Yet the stylisation and mood are Brueghelesque as she herself acknowledg- 
es. It raises again the question about her attitude to the relationship between art and 
reality. 

At this point it is also relevant to mention her interest in ‘primitive’ painting. In 
Hungary she lived in the country, where she came into contact with painters with such a 
sensibility. There seems a connection between her fascination with the naive in painting 
and what she was at that time involved with in India—the miniatures, which have prono- 
uncedly eccentric characteristics. 'This may also help to explain the curious awkwardness 
(or what she herself called, rather incorrectly, the ‘archaic’ quality) of her figures and 
landscapes in the paintings directly based on miniatures-a factor otherwise difficult 
to explain given her academic competence. 


There is only one extraordinary painting of this time: The Two Girls, which has 
ambiguous, many-layered meanings. Both girls, one dark and the other white, are a their 
early adolescence and both are posed nude. The one aspect of this painting EU m to 
the theme of this essay is her attitude toward the Eastern, the Indian girl reve by her 


juxtaposition with the white girl. The latter is conscious and assertive of her young і 
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btle intelligence, Amrita is able to identify the crucial difference between 


fferent levels of their self-consciousness. 


d more or less from where she had left. 


of my argument can continue uninterrupted. 


On returning to India, Amrita continue 


Consequently, the main thread 


The important differences amongst her miniature based paintings are a D 
ignored. There is to my mind a significant difference between The Swing, 1 Не ; 


| "T AT mitative-decorative 
Woman Resting on Charpoy and the Last Painting (unfinished) and the a y 
works where the miniatures become an excuse for her own taste for the picturesque. 


o have sensed the flavour of the Indian sensibility in 
of the miniatures and she attempts to translate this 
the Woman Resting on Charpoy and 


In these paintings she seems t 


the lyrical-sensuous ‘romanticism’ 
into her own figurative genius. The characters in : 
The Swing are more intimately perceived—they are cast in a mood of longing that flows 
from their impassive lives and pervades the entire atmosphere. Significantly, these 
paintings, though influenced by the miniatures, become poignantly realistic. 


The Hill Men, of The Brabmacbaris and of The 


Woman Resting on Charpoy, discernible changes in attitude have taken place. The stylised 
stereotype of the Indian has yielded to a more individuated variety which corresponds 
to the place and context from which he is drawn. Emotion is not expressed by sad-eyed 
faces—the entire figure is moulded by the mood and lives in it, unconsciously. The habits 
of the characters, their postures, their manner, while working and relaxing, are more 
normal although they are deliberately stylised. The environment is often visibly included 
but it is interesting.that the characters are not dependent on descriptions and devices of 
landscapes and interiors in order to be real. The landscape, for example, in The Ancient 
Story Teller and The Swing is a thematic necessity and to that end, it is simply, beauti- 
fully included. In The Bride as in The Brahmacharis where the conception is different, 
the particular identity of the figures is egually well established without a visible environ- 
ment. In fact, her open air pictures, the obviously environmental ones, based on minia- 
tures, remain merely decorative. 


If one compares the phase of 


_____ What emerges from these observations is that Amrita is most significant when she 

"breaks out of her excessive subjectivism and her aestheticism, to apprehend, sympatheti- 
cally, the reality around her. Moreover, when she deals with human subjects in a palpably 
way. And when she is able to touch some essential aspect of a subject's life and 
for example in her women, that combination of lassitude and sensuality, 


T = oe " ү Bet paintings become progressively better. The qualitative 
ak throughs come about in different phases, in one or two: paintings. It should be noted 


n fact that E. Í her last paintings are completely successful as works of art. They are in 
| pictorially unresolved. None of them is stylistically so integrated, so 
e as The Brahmacharis, a painting of the middle phase where there is 


den o! the specific content and the technique she had mastered till 


uld ге rods subtly human, and more indigenous in their idiom. 
ave become a sustained part of her own character and that 
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In the short period of her life in India she had shed away sentimentalising the poor 
but she continued to idealise them as beautiful and consequently ignored i was x 
squalid in their condition. There was ugly poverty and degrading life conditions just 
outside the walls of her family estate in Saraya. It is evident that she was not interested 
in the miserable facts of the Indian social reality nor committed in any way to the causes 
the problems and the necessity for change. She accepted the given condition, and dealt 


with it with her exceptional intelligence and with the intensity of her person which 
contained in it the elements of human concern. 


Her artistic quest, is not the method or the solutions, remain significant to our 
contemporary times. She was struggling to evolve an image that is not merely descriptive 
and sentimental, or arbitrarily constructed like a tableau and decorative— a vital image 
corresponding to the Indian reality and at the same time, aesthetically self-complete. 


1. From a letter to her parents: Budapest, September 1934. 


‘I wish to return primarily in the interest of my artistic development. I now need 
new sources of inspiration (and here you will perceive, Duci how utterly mistaken you 
are when you speak of our lack of interest in India, in its culture, its people, its 
literature all of which interest me profoundly and which I wish to get acquainted 
with) and I think I will find it in India Modern art has led me to the comprehension 
and appreciation of Indian painting and sculpture. It seems paradoxical, but I know 
for certain, that had we not come away to Europe, I should never have realised that a 
fresco from Ajanta or a small piece of sculpture in the Musee Guimet is worth more 
than the whole Renaissance! In short now I wish to go back to appreciate India and 
its worth”. : 


2. Amrita Sher-Gil "The Evolution of My Art', Tbe USHA (Special Number: Amrita 
‚Sher-Gil) Lahore Vol. Ш, No. 11, August 1942 p. 99. 


3. Amrita Sher-Gil, The Story of My Life’, The USHA, p. 96. 

4. Loc. Cit. 

5. Amrita Sher-Gil, “Trends of Art in India’, The USHA, p- 106. 

6. From an incomplete, undated letter to Karl Khandalavala: Probably Simla, April 1938. 


7. Erom a letter to Karl Khandalavala: Saraya 1st July, 1940. 


“It was the period of the * Man in White’ and "Mother India’ — great soulful eyes in 
a melancholy face. Romantic you know... I have grown out ot that sort of thing. The 
Moghuls have taught me a lot. Looked at rightly the Moghul portraits can teach one 


hat matters. Subtle yet intense, keenness of form, acute and 


thing almost t 1 1 
a Geeta all the things I needed most at the time I got acquainted with 


them. It is funny that I always meet the very things I need at the very time I need 


them". 


R-GIL— CHRONOLOGY 


` AMRITA SHE 
Pa 1913—1941 


Important Paintings 
Born at Budapest (Hungary) 
(Sikh Father, Hungarian Mother) 


In Hungary 


In Simla 


Professional Model Study of Model 
(In green) 


Student at Beaux Arts, Paris 
Spent summer months in Hungary 


‘Nov. 1934 Returned to India 
Е Painted mainly in Simla Mother India 
< Hill Women 
= Hill Men 
In Bombay—Saw Pahari (Basohli) 


Nov. 1936. 
5-- Rajput and Mughal Miniatures 


E Exhibited in Bombay 
Dec. 1936 Visited Ajanta and Ellora 
Jan. to March 1937 Travelled through South India, Fruit Vendors 
ee Hyderabad, Trivandrum, Cochin, Cape 
NE Comorin, In Cochin saw Mattancheri 
Es frescoes, Exhibited in Allahabad and 
E ea» 
April to Nov. 1937 Painted in Simla Bride’s Toilet 
A Brahmacharis 
Я ; Story Teller 
South Indian Villagers 


FEN going to Market. 
1 8 Exhibited in Lahore, visited Harappa ў 


Painted in Saraya (Gorakhpur Dist, Village Scene 


| Visited Hungary, Married Two Girls 

Dr. Victor Egan Hungarian Market Scene 

On return travelled through Ceylon, 

Mahabalipuram, Madurai and Mathura. 

In Mathura saw Kushan Sculpture. 

Painted mainly in Saraya Ancient Story Teller 
Woman Resting on Charpoy 
Swing 
Bride. 

Went to settle in Lahore Last painting, unfinished 


- Died in Lahore at the age of 29 


Amrita Sher-Gil— 
Dialectics of Academicism 
and Pictorial Situation of 


Traditional Indian Art 
Е Бу Gulam Mohammed Sheikh 


Looking in retrospect, the twentieth century Indian artist seems to have been 
obsessed with a dilemma of choice, and hence is left oscillating between the alluring 
magnetism of traditional Indian art and the dynamism of modern European art. Removed 
from the living tradition by generations of colonial stranglehold, he is further alienated 
from it by the cultural domination of Euro-American continents. He tried to revive 
pre-colonial traditions of art but met with minor success, as he was as alien to this 
tradition as he was to the academic art thrust on him. This historical circumstance has 
largely circumscribed the meaning of modernity in Indian art. 


Amrita Sher-Gil physically represents the above dilemma in her person. Her 
western background (Parisian, Hungarian and the anglicised set up of Simla) and a 
thirst for understanding the complexities of Indian culture characterise the position of 
a modern Indian artist in general. But, unlike Amrita, most modern Indian artists rarely 
came to terms with the reality of this dilemma. Art of the last three decades is a living 
testimony of this indecision; an alternate shift of emphasis between .certain tendencies 
of modern western art and certain features of traditional Indian art. On the one hand, 
academic training and use of western technique are adopted and considered ‘necessary’ 
(largely because they are more easily available), on the other there is a nostalgic cry for 
the lost tradition—which has again grown a bit louder since the sixties. Positively this 
conflict should lead to vital dialectics and produce a dynamic movement of art, but, for 
various reasons such a possibility has remained remote. 


In view of this background Amrita Sher-Gil is a symbol of unigue but partially 
explored potential. She harboured no guilt of academic training and responded to what- 
ever form or aspects of Indian art exposed to her, with unbounded enthusiasm and 
sympathy. Her response to modern European art was genuine and full, unlike many of 
her contemporaries who took it half-heartedly or without understanding its basic 
concepts. True, she was more fortunate as regards the privilege of art education in 
Europe, than those who had to satisfy their hunger for modern European art with poor 
reproductions. But there is no justification for their lack of imagination in understanding 
and using forms of traditional Indian art which they reduced to a series of banal cliches 
and trivial peculiarities. Amrita too had her short-comings but she never refrained 
from admitting them. This honesty marks her entire career as an artist and saves her 


from smugness and self-imitation. 


Amrita’s academic training retained its impact on. her art until long Me she B 
Paris. It partially thwarted her attempts to incorporate 1n her work ec she | um 
understood of Indian art, but it also opened to her areas of exploration. акт 0 => ; 
tion and concentrated efforts to study the basic features of Indian pean a = 
startling complexities of their behaviour, which she заве paia i mc 
stay in India. What she saw in traditional Indian art was con s : A s ш 
training as well as ап understanding of modern European Rd he as d e ES 
pee سر‎ Baal وک ده‎ EPI ind idan i u ha 

d her. As a matter of fact, her le 2 1 | 
ren from Gauguin's to Egyptian or Tahitian art or u | to Bu e 
too, like her mentors, tried to adjust her discoveries within the already p. 


Fig.50 


РІЗ 


PI.6 
Fig. 43 


PLII 
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Fig. 


ifi icism; li ive, a simplified Whistlerian formalism 
work of simplified academicism; linear pou | B m A rolled in cn 


and a Rembrandtesque device of the distribution o | 
n as well as a shortcoming. A boon 


. , "P 1 boo 
Thus Amrita's Parisian education was a 2 Europe 
because it opened to her the doors of much of the modern and Ben En. Vn 
Е е { artist. 
: onditioned her expression as an 
and a shortcoming because It © intings (she could not work 


convention of using models for composing figures in her pa ES iesu semi 
from memory, she confessed in one of her letters). As a result she dr 


nude figures rather deftly with an obvious simplification of details to ЫГ корш, 
look authentic in the new roles she assigned to them (the middle figure in ， i mac = 
was a Sikh). But when it came to drapery she extended this “simplification а it too far, 
into bravura of brush-work, thus avoiding opportunities to reveal the bodies of figures 


she fell into traps of academic and formalistic cliches (i.e. Ancient Story Teller, Siesta 
etc.) A tendency to finish' objects of focal point and regard the rest of the area as a 
ortraiture she learnt in 


fuzzy, splashy backdrop is also a hangover of the academic p rnt 
Paris. This tendency got so ingrained in her personality that most of her paintings 


suffered from uneven accent on various parts of a painting. In The Swing, а dash of 
white on the horizon and impatient smudging of brown-green ground are sufficiently 
indicative of this, the pot and table in ‘Woman Resting on Charpoy’ hardly appears to 
have been painted by the same person who marvellously modelled the figure below. 


Amrita, on return after several years of stay in Paris found her semi-homeland 
strangely beautiful. She gave up European dresses and adopted saris. Dozens of photo- 
graphs show her decked in gorgeous saris and Indian jewellery, though unmistakably 
posing in the European manner. The artificiality of posing for a photograph and models 
posing for a painting have underlying similarities of attitudes. Perhaps this is why she 
failed to express (if not to understand) the gait of Indian people. 


She saw figures of Ajanta (and found them inimitable) and was charmed by Mughal 
portraits and colour of Basohli painting. Yet when it came to her own art, she, instead 
of distilling the experience of grace through contemplative memory, chose to paint 
“hrough models posing in such postures. The posing stance in South Indian Villagers 
going to Market’ is easily discernible (evident in the sharp difference of movement 
between the upper and lower half of the painting). Bride's Toilet’ is at the crossroads of 
her academicism and fascination for Indian art. Academically the figure of the bride is 
unconvincing because of the curious elongation of the front arm and distortion of face, 
while referring to Ajanta or Western Indian paintings, it neither shows the innate poise 
of the former or sprightly movement of the latter. This forced marriage of styles mars 
ae ee of ال‎ scene. in nein Vendors’ she copiously extends - 

of certain Indian painting, by adding lines over her figures, 


po instead of lending further dimensions or defining contours, become distracting 
ches. 


= сЕ а Amrita was a figure painter. She seems to be tremendously involved in 
5 3 ш» human figures and shows scant regard for landscape. Perhaps this 
as yet another impact of Parisian training. During the entire period of her art educa- 


tion she hardly painted outdoors—a tendency she generally displayed throughout her 
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People and Elephants posed for 
the painting: Elephant Promenade. 1940 


Detail of Basohli Miniature 
Elephant Promenade. 1940 
Siesta. 1937 


Detail of Brahmachari. 1937 
Detail of Brahmachari. 1937 
Detail of Ajanta Fresco 
Detail of Fruit Vendors. 1937 
Child Wife. 1936 

Detail of Bride's Toilet. 1937 


Amrita painting woman on a beach 
at Cape Comorin. 1937 


career, which provides a clue for enclosed isolation of her figures. In a majority of he 
paintings. figures (or models for that matter) appear as independent entities indifferent 
or oblivious of each other. This isolation curiously corresponds to her DG to group 
her figures. In Hill Меп. but for the cold, steely formalism of the robes there is nothing 
that binds them in a group. In Hill Women’ a variation of blue-green film occupies a 


large part of the painting—an implicit device to link the otherwise solitary figures 
withdrawn into shrouds of funerary elegance. 


Amrita's discovery of India is genuine and simple, beautiful and painful. She saw 
a vision of brooding multitudes in destitution which she characterised in her paintings Fig.48 
through a subdued atmosphere of sentimentality. She also saw exuberance and sensuality 
which bore a special meaning to her personality deeply receptive of these attitudes. Her 
first pictures in India are characteristic of these dual tendencies, at once sorry and 
sympathetic for the fate-surrendered, lonely women and children, yet lovingly coloured 
and sensually modelled. A desire to understand the sources of the complex Indian tradition 
made her travel to see for herself the variety of Indian peoples in art and reality. 


She discovered for herself the sculpture of Mathura, Ajanta. Mattancheri paintings. 
Kangra. Basohli—all these appealed to her by their innate sensuality and brilliance of 
colour. The Parisian background and the love for Gauguin and Matisse give greater 
meaning to these discoveries and she wrote ecstatic letters about them. Out of all the 
elements of Indian painting. colour appealed to her deepest. the feeling of which she 
was able to carry through with conviction in her painting. Passionately inspired by the 
use of bright colours in some Indian miniatures. she clothed her figures in equally 
brilliant garbs and to further emphasise the role of colour, she flattened out large, 
spatial areas and filled them with bright hues or luminous darks. 


This love of colour is clearly manifest in most of the paintings she did in India; 
rather she could not imagine the Indian environment without colour and its brilliance. Е. 
When she went back to Europe іп 1938-39 she immediately resorted to subdued harmonies er 
and tonal contrasts without the slightest desire to import the love for colour she so 
profusely displayed in her paintings made in India. Her active career in India had 238 
matured her vision as well as technique, and now she could see the development of "HS 
her personality in retrospect. She aimed to paint a theme dear to her heart and came 523 
very near to her intention іп displaying her confidence and competence in Two Girls. _ PL8 
Here. she is relieved of the necessity of adjusting between two or more conflicting 1 
stylistic tendencies which she felt was inevitable while in India, nor there was a need 
to hark back to a remote past tradition for inspiration. She did not have difficulties in. 
posing or grouping her models either. Thus, her formalistic bravado, her academic 
flourish and a touch of arrogant mannerism found their true expression in the haunting - 
images of the Two Girls. On the one hand, it revealed her personal dilemma—a vaguely 
symbolic amalgam of her personality split in two opposites characterised by the juxtape 
sition of a dark and a fair girl, on the other, it is reminiscent of her initial response 
Indian people as she painted them in Hill Men' and Hill Women : The enclo 
isolation in these paintings curiously link them. The positioning of a dark figure 
in a pearl-white robe as well as her submissive look against au a 
naked and charged, sums up Amrita's role as a modern woman and arti ng | 


man's world. = 
But this discovery of the self was stark and unnerving, 
in the western idiom of painting was no less disturbing, a5 it 
with Indian art that she had established after a long strug 
prototype in European art and found Brueghel an ideal Rn e 
distantly matched certain narrative features of ndia 
he setting up of a scen in 


more comfortable in t 
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j "dU i elebrates her discovery of 
iram = o аа. сае Du which have a similar 
оган inti ffer from an obvious lack of idiom 
i utdoor setting. These paintings sutter | : 

orem e Brueghel ius became her touch-stone and sparked gun her art 
another area of exploration; painting of landscape. 

But the influence of the Brueghelian idiom only served as a take off point N D 
a sustained discipline. On her return to India after this trip she again ш to her 
previous dilemma. She appears restless when she attempts to model er ae z 
Indian art, and in desperation she resolves the tension of this conflict by ma ang the 
colour Fauve in sensibility and application, and the spatial Ba sani ubistic. 
(This phase of her art is facile and flavourless i.e. 7 ‘Haldi Grinders’ etc. and 
understandably found much favour amongst her imitators). She was not able to resolve 
these problems through any form of Indian art, as she failed to understand that the basis 
for picture making in India was not necessarily a tableau set ın linear perspective (or its 
reversal) or of duplicating or re-grouping the world seen and measured optically. Nor was 
it a simplification of an optical experience. Rather it was a direct essence condensed 
from the variegated nature of reality: a contemplative synthesis of archetypal imagery, 
religio-social myths which are ingrained in tradition and the experiences of day to day 
living. Thus for the artist of Ajanta, as well as a miniaturist, the painting was a panorama 
of experiences, a visual narrative to be read in all its details. Amrita understood visual 
narrative when it was verifiable with optical experience as in the case of Brueghel, but 
she failed to understand the same in Indian art. Consequently in her paintings, details 
did not become integrated, but served as space fillers. (The pot and table in Woman 
Resting on Charpoy’ the wooden slippers in The Swing, and ladder in “Village Scene!) 


In Brahmacharis'she has come to terms with delineation of form, fusing it gradually 
with vanishing and emerging tonal values of reds and browns. The langorous, droning 
gestures of figures in this painting correspond with tones and colours of bodies and 
background, resounding mellowness, a visual heaving. The faces in this picture are not 
conspicuously made up on a past tradition of painting and bodies (not to mention the 
superb interplay of white and dark) are not baggy or superficially rounded as the best of 
woman on the right in Bride د‎ Toilet: The subtle modelling and expression on the faces 
of these boys magnificently reveal her insight into melancholy caused by a long tradition 
of inbreeding thoughts. Here her quest reaches a triumph and her academic accomplish- 
ment lends meaning. Here she stands beyond the frontiers of influence, alone, pointing 
a finger towards the meaning of modernity revealed to her by historic circumstance. 


? Fruit Vendors "have a slightly exaggerated melancholy amounting to sentimentality. 
Thé faces ruptured with shadows of fate and impending gloom might have looked trivial : 
but for the bodies enveloped in the colouration of pastoral green background and silken 
orange earth. Woman Resting on Charpoy (vaguely reminiscent of Manet's Olympia” 
ш magnificently een in colour and in space division. Here, a langorous, all 

woman represents i i 
in E а of Indian womanhood, amounting to eroticism 


Curiously her last painting i 
8 is a landscape: an area of experience tó which sh 
. . а 
аа 2 n a = manipulation of space and colour is as well-blended as 
painted in Hungary. Here she finds a land i 
could paint without the guilt of not ack i aint bM 
ex nowledging her debt to Indian art. Here sh 
| | 3 e 
por собрана оц апу emotional drama that largely haunted her figure Ше 
"ere she also trees herself from academic hangover of tonal distribution and responds 
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nificant since in this are contained symptoms of much of 


51. Hungarian Market Scene. 19381?) 
52. Hungarian Peasant. 1 938 (?) 
53. Resting. 1939 
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Amrita Sher-Gil 
and the East-West Dilemma 


by K. G. Subramanyan 


Amrita Sher-Gil was in Paris as an art student from 1929 to 1934. 


These years were by no means revolutionary on the European art scene. Most of the 
seismic changes that went to determine its contours had already taken place befdre 1920, 
some much earlier. The romantic mist-the Impressionists had raised had settled even 
before the beginning of the century. The cubist experiment that brashly cracked up the 
mirror-face of realism had already petered out into various geometrical manners or bran- 
ched out into abstractionist blind-alleys. The orientalisms of the Nabis and the atavisms 
of the Expressionists had already battered up the realist aesthetic and its cultural frontiers, 
raising a plethora of artistic lingos in its wake. This had led to various syntactic analyses 
of ways of art through which its terms, if they did not become much clearer, certainly 
became more familiar resulting in a certain levity of approach, so much so that some young 
artists grouping under the name of Dadaists even went so far as to give it an irreverent 
kick in the arse. The physical scene itself had depleted; many stalwarts had already died. 
Just to mention only those who have some relevance to a discussion of Amrita, Manet 
died in 1883, Van Gogh in 1890, Gauguin in 1903. Cezanne in 1906, Rousseau in 1910, 
Renoir in 1919 and Modigliani in 1920. 


But the scene continued to be rich and fecund all the same. The personal discoveries 
of various artists were being cultured and blended and academicised, and the atmosphere 
was highly eclectic. Picasso, Braque and Matisse had already passed their exploratory 
phases and become ‘grands maitres’ by the early thirties and their work had developed the 
definite personal traits they are known by today: Picasso’s its cubist-expressionist dis- 
tortion,Matisse’s its musicality, line and colour, Braque's its muted tapestry of colour and 
texture values. Even the levities of the Dadaists had been absorbed into a larger and more 
lugubrious Surrealist movement. Besides, the art trade was catching up and the successful 
artists were ceasing to be the suffering bohemians they used to be. 


Itis too much to expect that Amrita would be part of this scene. In 1929 for all her 
precocity she was still very young in years, and in a sense а stranger to the landscape. 
Her Hungarian mother had doubtless spared no pains in giving her a proper European 
upbringing during her eight years of childhood in Hungary and the following eight years 
in Indo-anglian Simla;but this was not enough to implant her in contemporary Paris. 
Besides this, as a student in an art school, Amrita was not in the centre of the Parisian art 
world: The art schools of that time, even the progressive metropolitan ones, were both 


by structure and philosophy little academic fortresses that did not allow the surrounding - 


landscape to break in. Such an opening-up is a very recent ed those 
distractions, the blandishments, and the indecisions of the external 
inimical to academic health. Only those aspects of the outside scene fount = A 
the vaults of these institutions as were either sanctified through sd pu en g 

time, or were denatured and sterilised by a kind of academic prophylaxis. 
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ed by the immediately contemporary scene in 
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E by her record as a student. Her teachers approved of her work an x 1. р Ба ja 
short, she conformed to their expectations. This is not to say that d Р 7 m 
doubts and the cynicism most art students have; her letters show 28 5 » 1 are a em 
their usual psychological attitudes-a sense of ‘ennui, а sense Of se Be E 
intolerance of mediocrity, a certain intemperance or perkiness of language, a de inite 1 
timorous sense of commitment and a burning ambition to make good. 


So, if Amrita is found rather untouch 


chool shows little more than competence; 


“The work of her first two years in the art s : 
lity one associates with the work an art 


in fact a number of them have the crass bana tes 1 t 
school thrusts on an art student. But by 1932 she shows some liveliness in her work and 


signs of outside contact, although these contacts are with the work of artists preceding 
her by at least 30 years— and that too, through the academic screen. In her big painting, 

Fig.57 Young Girls (1932) that earned her the associateship of the Grand Salon in 1933 one 
can see certain areas of post-Cezanne shape simplifications and spatial tilts (like in the 
tabletop in the foreground or the dish on the lap of the short-haired figure) though the pain- 
ting itself is strictly academic. Iri various other paintings of the same year one can see a 
similar effort on her part to contact various other points in the modern art spectrum; the 

Fig.56 Hungarian Gypsy Girl is an effort at Courbet-ish plein-air study; two casual self-portraits 
have a verve of brushwork апа lightness of palette one associates with Impressionist 

Fig.59 sketches; the Young Man with Apples ‘carries a hint of Cezanne, if only thematic; ‘Potted 
plant’ has passages of handling that draw on certain Van Gogh studies. But needless 
to say that all these are tamed and muffled by an overall academicism. 


The work of her final two years in Paris, 1933 and 1934 is more technically assured. 

Though still preponderantly academic they show a more definite effort on her part to 

strike Post-Impressionist affiliations. Two paintings are specially striking—one of a sad 

Fig.15 peaked up nude and another of a woman іп a jade-green dress, both pointing to Modigliani. 

| These show considerable emotional content and sophistication of colour. Her Study in 

Pk Black of 1934 is Whistlerian but her Self Portrait’ (Tahitienne) and certain other pain- 
с Fig.58  tings that follow show a growing interest in the ways of Gauguin. 


By 1934 Amrita had already decided she wanted to come to India and her destiny as 
an artist lay there. She recalls that Lucien Simon, her teacher at the Beaux Arts, had 
already dropped a hint in 1933 that, judged by her rich sense of colour, she would be more 
in her element in the colour. and light of the East than the grey studios in the West. In 
1934 she explains in a letter to her father that her long stay in Europe had aided her, as - 
к с India, and modern art had led her to the comprehension and Тс 

tion of E s and sculpture. She had already made some contact with the main 
е m nn en at first hand, through the Parisian collections, and at second hand 
5 en sms of artists like Gauguin or Modigliani, whose work had aroused 
ja ‚з chm m RR Ce like in zs case of Gauguin her enthusiasm 

о sea ousseau-ian desire to back-step into an orient 
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lis E = ah z result certainly was not similar. There was more than 
t in ш a Amrita; the scene in India she came into was not 
Sunpäicıty. Nor was she, like Gauguin, a complete cultural expatriate. On the 
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Self Portrait. 1930 (?) 
Young Girls. 1932 

Self Portrait. 1934 

Man with Apples. 1932 (2) 


60. Detail of Augustus John 
61. Nude Group. 1935 

62. Man in White. 1935 

63. Detail of Gauguin Drawing 


other hand, with her parents settled in India, she was a part of the Indian soci 1 
= e pus E ee of unmixed euphoria that Gauguin felt in his initial 
rs in z n feelings were mixed, compounded as they were of a 1 
delight in the sights and sounds of rural India, a t cM 
misery, and an unmistakable disenchantment wk ue e be 
environment she lived within. She has given voice to these in her various letters ud 
articles. This probably explains why in the first body of work she did in India she prevari- 
cates between its sensuous and suffering image, trying to imbue her sensuous figures with 


sad and vacant looks (of imbeciles, as Karl Khandalav i 
° > ala characterised th illifies - 
the suffering ones with a decorative sensuality. ووي‎ aim BES 


This can be seen clearly in her work of 1935 to 1936. Some of them like ‘Man in 
White’ ‘Mother India, ‘Beggars’ have some sort of social content, if not social comment. 
But paintings like Woman with Fan, NudeGroup'or'On the Terrace’ are more Gauguine- 
sque (even to the extent of sporting some of his mannerisms— like the Polynesian head- 
type, the stiff background figures with hieratic gestures). The Three Girls, Hill Men’ 
and ‘Hill Women’ fall in between ending up in a quasi-byzantine rapproachement (as one 
can see from the open eyed and moody realism of their faces, the rather incongruent 
stylisation of their draperies and their grouping in sharp silhouette against plain back- 
grounds). But over all of them lies the powder of academicism, now thin, now heavy, 
debilitating them somewhat and bringing them nearer to the work of a draughtsman 
manneristlike Augustus John rather than the Post-impressionists of the European mainland. 


Amrita was probably conscious of her dilemma. On the one hand the physical situation 
exhilarated her, and on the other the human situation moved her. One pushed her into a kind 
of formalism and the other into emotional realism: she found it hard to leave one for the 
other. She has elucidated this in a later article. She wanted, she says, ‘to interpret the 
life of Indians, particularly the poor Indians pictorially; to paint those images of infinite 
submission and patience; to depict their angular brown bodies, strangely beautiful in 
their ugliness, to reproduce the impression their sad eyes created on me’. But she wanted 
to save this from documentary superficiality and cloying sentiment or as she says in 
another article, ‘to approach the problem on the more abstract plans of the purely pictorial’. 
In short, she wanted to make simple and collected pictorial statements, involved and 
removed at the same time, but her academic training did not make this easy. The seen 
image was still her inspiration, and the world was a trifle too much part of her. 


Her dilemma deepened in the next two years. Between December 1936 and January 
1937 Amrita travelled south in what came to be for her a personal discovery of the his- 
torical art of India. She visited Ajanta first and the mural paintings of Ajanta came to 
her as a tremendous revelation. She found them ‘vital, vibrant, subtle and unutterably 
lovely’; It was painting with a ‘kernel’ to it; she was ecstatic. She was discriminating too, 
she was acute enough to discern in these caves inferior and manneristic passages side by 


side with the superb ones. From Ajanta she travelled still further south and saw the 


murals of Padmanabhapuram and Mattancheri: their virile and tight linearity, so different 
4 


from that of Ajanta, also bowled her over. 


So here was another factor she wanted to come to terms with—not just the pan 
scene alone, but Indian art as well. Possibilities seemed an © an = ыт 
, : cum 
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ibilities i i t that Iam 
re are many possibilities in Indian ar 
lored its possibilities and decry those who 
ings of Ajanta seemed to her to hold in 
gualities she was seeking to 


se frescoes, “it is because the 
lite pposed to those who have not exp 
have misunderstood it profoundly’. The paint 

unison a succinct humanism and pictorial independence, 
hold in fusion in her own painting. 


So she tried to explore this contact almost immediately. Her СЕИ е = 
done during the month following her visit to ann RE Pus ak n E ч : 2 = 
inli ith this (which Karl Khandalavala calls tl e trilogy | | 
im os Initially she seemed to have been exhilarated by her efforts; she Rn 
to Karl Khandalavala immediately after painting the Fruit Vendors! that she felt she ha 


assimilated Ajanta to some extent. But this exhilaration of ees did not last a er 228 
і i f nths various other phases of Indian art in guic ; 
оте stfruitful contact. Аѕ early as April 1937 


and started groping amongst these for a point of mo ; i 
she writes I do not know whether it is a passing phase or durable change in my an 
but I see in a more detached manner, more than I have ever done, less humanely if you 


like to put it that way, but also less romantically. That is why at the moment I ae ag 
of the Moghuls, the Rajputs and the Jains, than of Ajanta, It is a tribute to her ma ge- 
ment and sensitivity that she recognised very early the problems she would have to face 
for a contact with a tradition like that of Ajanta. This comes out in different letters 
from her during the next two years. ‘I know from personal experience how difficult it 
is to surmount the barrier of the style one has adopted’ she says in 1938; onecan never 
go far wrong while reverting to the ‘primitives’ as one can while reverting to an art like 
that of Ajanta’ she says the following year. Again in 1940, though talking about other 
Indian artists, she says, ‘one comes to the conclusion that the imitation of the Mughals 
has never erred quite so badly as the imitation of Ajanta.’ 


ate If we assess impartially the five paintings in which Amrita openly seeks a contact 
with Ajanta Fruit Vendors; Village Girl; ‘Brides Toilet, Brahmacharis' and South 
Indian Villagers going to Market (to which may be added later paintings like Women in 
Reda and Red Verandah) we shall have to admit that they have their successes and failures. 
The "Village Girl'is too near a transcription of a typical Ajanta figure to be considered 
"specially. The ‘Fruit Vendors has certainly a disarming chromatic intensity and a strangely 
moving presence but it has also certain odd and misconstrued mannerisms like outlines 
that stand demonstratively outside body contours, the heavy lip-shapes that are worked 
) mannered pouts, like the misplaced swarthiness in the limbs and the not too felicitous 
ial organisation (especially with regard to the male figure which Amrita herself 
ts was an after thought). The ‘Brides Toilet that tried to take the contact further is 
І less satisfactory as a painting; its compositional structure is loose, it appears to be a 
of various elements at different stages of concretion, the bride’s yellow body is 
and has less mass than the other figures; the limbs are treated differently in different 
side details like the pots in the foreground or the bowl in the hand of the attendant 
gible and realistic a body and the gestures are posey. Compared to this 
І aris is better constructed and has greater chromatic subtlety. The ‘South 
di / сти to Market, last in the series, has also a similar unequality of interest . 
ut pie of all this one has to recognise that Amrita came closer to the 

ө ER E an a than most, its studied disposition 
een Р. و‎ so came nearer to seeing the sensuous 
en = mk confirmed votaries for whom the 

ludras and smiles of the Ajanta figu i 

they were cabalistic Him єс rm 
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64. Elephants in the Green Pool. 1938 
65. Woman in Red. 1938 

66. Painting the Musicians. 1940 (?) 
67. Red Varandah. 1938 (?) 


Winter Scene. 1938 (?) 
Potato Peeler. 1938 
Feeding Elephants. 1940 
Hill Scene. 1938 1?) 


71 


To understand why this short tryst with Ajanta did not go on for longer than it did 
en دي‎ study RS: Ban methods a little closer, In a fe: of Tana 
| » Consciously it is always the pictorial beauty of a scene or a place that 
impels me to sit down and paint it—the feeling is never consci ees iy 
enough I become aware of the emotional dial of my EU. Sat an с” 
point them out to me’. This is unmistakably the attitude of an academic realist. That this 
was a persistent attitude with Amritais proved by the fact that she 'posed' most of her 
paintings. The main shortcomings of her post-Ajanta paintings can be traced to this 


‘academic’ dependence on her part on models, poses and drapery to conjure up the image, 
and her attempt to freeze what should be a moving construct of masses (if Ajanta was her 
inspiration) into a stiff tableau. Also, for all her talk about simplifications and stylisa- 
tions, which were the terms of the time for formal transformations, she could not escape 
the common notion (also current at that time) that these were arrived at by a systematic 
or intuitive depletion of the realist image of its details. She claps her hands with glee Я 
when Karl Khandalavala mentions somewhere that Post-Impressionism has а funda- = 
mental analogy with Ajanta. Conceptually she did not recognise what a disastrous simpli- 
fication this statement was. But intuitionally, as an artist, she seems to have had the 
sense enough to know that the figurative iconography of Ajanta was not an abstract from 
the static realist scene but the mobile terminology of a sophisticated pictorial language. 
That is probably why she found Ajanta was so hard to imitate. 


As already mentioned Amrita declares as early as April 1937 that she is moving 
towards a work that is more impersonal, more completely dependant on pictorial values. 
She also seems to have realised that to her needs the language of the Rajput and Mughal 
paintings came nearest. As early as October 1937 she tries a painting with the compo- 
sitional simplicity of a Kangra detail; in November of the same year she paints the Siesta’ Fig.43 
in which she tries a multi-perspective composite like a Rajput or Mughal miniature, 
though rather clumsily. But early in 1938 she tries to read the Rajput and Mughal idiom 
into the village scenes around her producing a number of paintings of considerable charm 
(like Hill Scene, Red Clay Elephant, Elephants bathing in a Green Pool). ЕЕ a 


Between June 1938 and July 1939 Amrita was out of India; she married her cousin 

and spent a year in Hungary. She was doubtful before going to Hungary whether she would 

paint there at all, because, she says rather pompously in one of her letters, the scene there 
belonged to the European greats like Picasso, Matisse and Braque while the Indian scene 
belonged only to her. She did paint during the year but these form a-rather separate body 

of work, very much unlike what she did in India before she went. The colours are in a 

low key, even the iconography of the paintings are different. The few figure studies are 
strangely out of line with her earlier work; the few landscapes, subtle in colour but 
otherwise inexpert, point to a new enthusiasm for Bruegel. But she did, all the same, a E 
haunting painting featuring two nudes, one black, one white, one earthy and tangible, eo PL8 
other transparent like a sprite, within a subtle palette of cream, pink, redbrown ani 


amber. This painting transcends the iconography (whatever it was) with a striking pic- 


torial presence, made of an expert inworking of light and dark areas. 


more or less where she left. Her 


return from Hungary Amrita started again | | S 
Овде ‹ India captioned ‘Resting’ is а decorative medley and 


first painting after her return to apt 3 леи 
comes near to being а pastiche. (Probably it was n for this ee E тея 
jal wi i i ter her). But she was trying hard to WOrS 
fluential with many Indian painters af . Bu ring hark aa 
istic di i i s approaching’, she writes 12 © 
mas. 'Another period of transition 1 1s аш 
ы rvation. Of тоге conscious painting ап 


1939, ‘one of greater reflection and obse: 


Fig.67 
PEI 


Fig. 70 
PI.6 


Fig. 42 


Fig. 54 


PI. 6 


hat seems a contradiction but I hope to prove very soon 


that it is not). She chose to resolve the first of her dilemmas, concerned RE ae in- 
terpretation of the Indian scene, by changing the stress in her painting from t : P 
qualities to the pictorial. She chose to resolve the second, which was concerne with a 
contact with the Indian art tradition, by seeking such a contact with the simpler and 
more naive naturalism of the miniatures, Moghul or Rajput. So, in the paintings that 
follow the individualities of the figures disappear and they become just mute components 
in a pictorial complex.In certain of these paintings she tries to GER dee ERED 
sation by eliminating the details of a face (like in Red Verandah, Swing) in ge 
by simplifying its figure details to the extent of reducing them into glowing shapes with 
a telling gesture. (In one of her letters she attributes such signatory economy to 
Moghul painting). This makes her new compositions free and more varied, their colour 
tensions more tight. Her use of Indian subject matter too is no more the rare and the 
sentimental —the beggar, the widow, the sad nude, or the plaintive face, but the common 
village sights like people clustered round trees or houses, girls on swing, women resting 
or taking bath, elephants in the village landscape. She sometimes bases these rather 
closely on Moghul and Rajput stereotypes (like Horse and Groom, Feeding Elephants , 
‘Ancient Story Teller, ‘Swing’or Elephant Promenade; often her attempts to strew 
around object details (like ladder in the ‘Village Scene, wooden sandals in the ‘Swing ) 
are quite ingenuous; also, where she attempts multi-perspective (like in the Ancient 
Story Teller she does not always succeed. But where she reads the idiom into a factual 
scene united in itself she tends to succeed and this is possibly what she hints at darkly 
when she talks of ‘more stylisation in the sense of nature’ in her letter of December 


1939. 


stylisation in the sense of nature (t 


There is every reason to believe that this is the direction her work was taking 
when death unkindly cut short her brilliant and promising career. The last painting 
she has left us, seems to be one in which she definitely did not feel oppressed by 
either the Indian scene or the Indian manner and had found her freedom, while 
retaining at the same time “contact with the soil’ for which she so passionately yearned. 
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Tata Power Company have 
nothing against toy trains. 
But it's no child's play to keep 
Bombay's commuters moving 
on. time every day, rain or shine. 
Tata Power supplies BEST 


Tata Power pulls trains across the 
western mountains. 


Tata Power works day and night to 
keep men and materials moving. 
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Think what a difference colour makes. 
Colour pleases the eye, creates happiness 
and it sells. Colour-Chem pigments 


rubber, leather, myriad other materials. 
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lovely Colour-Chem pigments. 
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We have bigger issues at hand! 


OUR SERVICES: 
for power plant, 
fertilizer, chemical 
and other industries 
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